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ABSTRACT 

Exploring the economic-psychological*sociological 
questions related to the purchase of goods, the publication is 
intended as a foundation on which comprehensive local programs of 
consumer education can be built. It provides a conceptual framework 
drawn from the academic disciplines. Focusing on three major concepts 
(the individual consumer, the consumer in the marketplace, and the 
consumer in th^ community) the document is presented in three 
sections. The first section provides concept generalizations and 
curriculum resources, and the second section presents objectives for 
organizing content at four levels of learning maturity. Program 
development and implementation are treated in the third section, 
providing suggestions to school districts. Criteria for developing 
consumer education programs are offered with illustrations of 
instructional settings to implement the prograa for learners in all 
levels from kindergarten through community college and adult school. 
Topics covered in the guide include: <1) life-styles, (2| resources, 
(3) decision making, (U) earning, (5) spending, (6) saving, (7) 
borrowing, (8) buying, (9) the consumer in the economy, (10) 
community services, (11) consumer rights and protection, (12) the 
law, (13) the environment, and (14) the media. Resource materials, 
sources of instructional materials, sources of consumer information, 
and elementary level resource materials are listed in the appendix. 
(MW) 
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Wc share a worM that each day becomes smaller than it was the day before. It becomes 
smaller because it must house more people, teed jnore people, share with them its wealth. It 
becomes smaller because its resources becoDie lewer in number and because the waste from 
its inhabitants becomes a greater burden. The world becomes smaller because distances 
continue to be reduced by a mankind that inhabits the land, by a mankind that establishes 
values for the resources of that land. 

We set values each day you and I -for the air we breathe, the water we drink, the 
food - and the oil we buy in the marketplace, and we set values for a generation to come. 
Today, in fact, we are deciding by our very actions or our failure to act whether another 
gc.ieration will come or not. It will matter little to teach our children how to extract the last 
bit of oil from shale if we then use the oil to feed voracious engines that burn dry in the race 
for a faster life-style. 

It is our goal in consumer education to help the individual improve his role as an allocator 
of resources and as a purchaser-consumer of the world's products to help him achieve a 
satisfying life-style that is in harmony with his world. And that education must begin as 
early as possible. This publication, whicli presents a curriculum design for kindergarten 
through the community college, phrases the goal this way: "So that constructive and 
responsible attitudes and an understanding of the means of achieving a satisfying life-style 
can be developed, the concepts on which such attitudes and understanding are based must 
be taught from eariy childhood." 

As consumers in today's marketplace, we must understand what alternatives arc available 
to us, what the choices mean, what the consequences of our actions will be -not only in 
personal terms but also in terms of the effect on the larger world society. These are the 
things we must teach our children. 

It is no longer enougli to ask the economic tiuestion: "Can we afford it'. Wc must now 
ask the sociological question: "Can our world afford for us to have it?" This publication, 
Cuniiulum Pcsiifn for Consumer hJiuuihm. explores the economic-psychological- 
sociological questions related to the purchasing of goods. However, in a much broader sense, 
it provides a framework for teaching consumer education in these times when the decisions 
at the marketplace are so critical to our way of life to our survival as a people. As this 
publication points out,'*Recogni/ing that the choices of each of us have an impact on the 
lives of all can help us become more responsible consumers." 

We are certainly guilty of the "conspicuous wastefulness" tliat economist Thorstein 
Veblen spoke of in 1899. And we cannot deny that we are the "energy pigs" that former 
Secretary of the Interior Stewart Udall has labeled us. But it is not too late to change our 
life-style-to help our children, through education, to emerge from the crisis of these times 
and reach a better tomorrow. 
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Preface 



Educators and home economists have for a long time recommended the development of 
consumer education materials to provide a structure for a planned curriculum in consumer 
education. The desired curriculum would be flexible enough to meet the needs of school 
districts planning programs for both young persons and adults. 

Cummlum Design for Consumer Education: Kindergarten Through Grade fourteen is a 
product of the Innovative Curricula in Consumer Education (INCINCE) project, which 
was developed and administered by the staff of the Bureau of Homemaking Education, 
California State Department of Education, in cooperation with the Chancellor's Office, 
California Community Colleges. The project was funded under Part F, Consumer and 
Homemaking Education, of the Vocational Education Amendments of 1968 (Public Law 
90.576). 

Tliis publication is a foundation on which comprehensive local programs of consumer 
education can be built. It provides a conceptual framework for consumer edm ;»tion drawn 
from the acadtmic disciplines. The design was developed by a task force composed of 
specialists in academic disciplines at the elementary, higli school, and community college 
levels; and community groups concerned with consumer affaurs. Advisory and review panels 
were established to ensure statewide dissemination of information and involvement in the 

project. . . c 

During the 1973-74 school year, instructional patterns and curriculum models focusing 
on the consumer were field-tested in consumer and homemaking education programs in 
grades nine tlirough fourteen in six regular higli schools, one continuation high school, and 
one community college. Tlie curriculum models emphasize consumer education as the core 
for program development and implement the conceptual framework in the consumer and 
homemaking education curriculum. 
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A Poiiil of View for ('.oiisumer Education 



We share this world. We are ull dependent on its 
natural resources tor t>ur survival, our comforts, 
and the quality of our living. As our society 
becomes increasingly technological, the ways in 
which we use these resources become crucially 
important. Today, we have a widening range of 
choices for life-styles and for the selection of 
products and services to develop and support a way 
of life. To choose wisely, we need to understand 
the costs and benefits of these different choices. 
We need to clarify our values auvl iioak. develop atti- 
tudes of social responsibility, ami become knowl- 
edgeable about economic and cnvironjnental factors 
which affect and are affected by our way of life. 

So that constructive and responsible attitudes 
and an understanding of the means of achieving a 
satisfying life-style can be developed, the concepts 
on which such attitudes and understanding are 
based must be taught from early childhood. Chil- 
dren and adolescents must be helped to understand 
how the economic system operates in this country, 
and they need to recogni/e the impact of that 
systen< on the cultural and social aspects of 
society. They need to develop an awareness of the 
opportunities and responsibilities which they have 
as members of a community. They must be 
provided with a knowledge of their riglits to a good 
life and the riglits of others. Children must be 
tauglit how to live well and wisely. 

Tlie exploration of career possibilities, the devel- 
opment of personal resources, and the choice of a 
life-«tyle are areas of interest and concern to 



students. Thus, they are essential elements of an 
educational program which can have a long-range 
and determining elYect on the quality of life to 
which a student may aspire and which he may 
achieve. On a different level, the interrelationships 
between one's life-style and the public welfare 
need to become part of every student's knowledge. 
Understanding the complex connection between 
the national economy and the selection of stereo 
equipment, between taxes and recreational 
facilities, and between motorcycles and the envi- 
ronment can help individuals make more respon- 
sible choices. Recognizing that the choices of each 
of us have an impact on the lives of all can help us 
become more responsible consumers. 

In the present near crisis of our technological 
culture, it is imperative that we provide education 
in the ways in which the young person can achieve 
a good life for himself, his family, and liis 
community; and in the ways in which he can 
benefit from and contribute to the resources of our 
society. It is toward this broad goal of improving 
the quality of life that consumer education is 
directed. The Cumadum Design for OntsHtmr 
iiJui ation offers assistance in organizing consumer 
education programs concerned with developing 
skills, attitudes, and understandings that contribute 
to personal satisfaction, consumer competence, 
and social responsibility. All of these arc important 
in the allocation and use of consumer resources to 
shape a life-style that contributes to the quality of 
living of individuals, families, and communities. 
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The ('onsuiner 



Lite-styles are determined by the personal values 
and goals of the individual and the resources 
available for achieving those goals. Each of us 
develops a personal value system from several 
sources: the cultural traditions and beliefs of our 
families: the influence of peer groups: and experi- 
ences with the institutions and mores of the 
community. These values Influence the goals which 
wc set for ourselves. They affect our ideas of the 
kind of person we want to be, the kind of career 
we choose, the life-style we choose to lead. Some 
people have a very clear understanding of their 
values and a clear defmition of their goals. They 
are then able to make choices of activities and 
select resources which will help them reach their 
goals and develop their preferred life-style. Others 
may have conflicting values, be confused or 



una*rtain about their goals, and be unaware of the 
full range of resources available to them in shaping 
a desired life-style. Many students need help in 
actiuiring a clear perception of themselves and of 
their full potential. 

Success in developing rewarding ways of living 
may depend upon the resources available to an 
individual and on the ways in which tliese 
resources are used. Althougli the extent of such 
resources can vary between families and commu- 
nities, people often overlook or fail to take 
advantage of those which are available. I earning to 
recognize resources can determine success or 
failure in later years. The purpose of consumer 
education is to help students formulate construc- 
tive goals and to utilize resources effectively to 
shape a satisfying life-style. 
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r.oii!iiimt*r 

Life>stylcs of coiiHiimers retVcl Uiffcrciuvs aiul Nimila 
d^Kired inillern of living. 

liiMieriili/aiions 

Life-stylcs of individuals and lainilies arc shaped 
by the vahies they hold. 

Values and goals differ for each individual and 
family. 

Values serve as guides in defining goals and 
choosing from among alternative courses of 
action. 

Individuals and families liaving similar values 
may seek different goals and use different 
methods of satisfying needs. 

Cultural, social, and economic factors influence 
the life-styles of individuals and families. 

Cultural traditions, ethnic background, family 
beliefs, and customs are reflected in life- 
styles. 

Participation in various social groups and 

relationships with significant peers affect 

patterns of living. 
TIic culture of the community its values, 

institutions, and customs -affects the life- 

styles of individuals and families. 
The manner in which income is earned and 

spent as well as the level of income 

influence life-styles. 

UtC'srx h s arc t/x nuniU and flcxihlc. 

'file more accurately individuals and families 
perceive their values, goals, and resources, the 
more freedom they have to choose among 
alternatives in creating a desired life-style. 

The priority in values and goals may differ in 
varyiiij! situations ami at stages of the life 
cycle. 

Patterns of work and leisure affect the life- 
styles of individuals and families. 

Cultural tradition and social change interact 
to modify life-styles of indi»^iduals and 
families. 

Education and social and vocational mobility 
affect the living patterns of individuals and 
families. 

Tlie effect of cultural, social, and economic 
factors on life-styles varies among Individ- 
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ilicN in valuev gtiah, and use of resources i» achieve a 



uals and families and at different stages of 
the life cycle. 
The mass media may influence perceptions of 
a desired life-style. 

Individuals and families may encounter con- 
straints in shaping a desired life-style. 

Cultural and family traditions that support a 
distinct way of life may impede change. 

Desire to participate in the dominant culture 
of the society may require modification in 
living patterns. 

Recognition of future goals and responsibili- 
ties may alter patterns of living. 

Economic conditions and financial obligationj 
may limit resources for achieving the 
desired life-style. 

Limited perception of alternatives and lack of 
creative utilization of resource potential 
imposes limits in shaping a life-style. 



Curriculum Resources 

Coombs, Jerrold R., and Others, yuhws l£dm atUm. 
■fist Ycurbnnk: RutionaU; Sitaieaies, mid Prtf 
cvdurvs. Washmgton, D.C.: National Council for 
the Social Studies, 1971. 

Durkin, Mary C, Alice Duvall, and Alice McMaster. 
Thv 7 aha Sot ial Siudu's Curriculum : The Family. 
Revised by Mary C. Durkin. Menlo Park. 
Calif.: Addison-Wesley Publishing Co., 1969. 

Lite Siytcs: Diversity in American Sitcictv. Edited 
by Saul D. Feldman and Gerald W. Thielbar. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1972. 

LoW'Incnmc Life Styles. Edited by Lola M. Irelan. 
Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, 1 97 1 . 

Marden, Charies, and Gladys Meyer. Minorities in 
American Society (Third edition). New York: 
Van Nostrand ReinholdCo., 1972. 

Raths, Louis, Muriel Harman, and Sidney B. 
Simon. Values and Teachinfi: li'orfcing with 
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Values in the Clussrofmu Columbus, Ohio: 
Charles E. Merrill Publishing Co., 1966. 

Senesh» Lawrence. Our Workina HV>r/J lumulUs at 
Work Chicago: Science Research Ajjsociates. 
Inc., 1964. 

Simon, Sidney B., LelanJ Howe, and Howard 
Kerschenbaum. Values Clarijhatitm: A Hand- 



book of Practical Stretegies for Teachers and 
Students. New York: Hart Publishing Co., 1972. 

Stephens, William N. The Family in Cross-Cultural 
Perspective. New York: Holt, Reinhart & Win- 
ston, Inc., 1963. 

Valentine, Charles A. Culr.'reand Poverty Critique 
and Counter -Proposals. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1968. 



(lotiMunier Resources 



The perception, utilinaiion, and development of resources may enhance or limit the potential of an 
individual or family for achieving a desired life-style. 



Generalizations 

Individuals and families differ in resources availahle 
to satiiify tweds and wants. 

Satisfaction of needs and wants is influenced by 
the use of human and material resources. 

Community resources may be used to satisfy 
certain needs and wants. 

Changing social and economic conditions affect 
the availability and use of resources. 

Availability and nature of resimrces affect tlw 
range of choices available Kt individuals and 
families. 

Many resources are limited and expendable. 
The cost of using a resource for any purpose is 

that which must bo given up because of the 

use of the resource. 
Resources may be intercliangeable, permitting 

the substitution of available resources for 

more limited ones to achieve goals. 
Different forms and combinations of resources 

may produce similar satisfactions in meeting 

needs and wants. 
Resources are interrelated; the use of one 

resource may affect the use of other resources. 



The ability to perceive and manage resources and 
the anumnt of resources available influence 
satisfacti<ms and goal achievement. 

Effective use of existing resources may eniiance 

potential for satisfying needs and wants. 
Development and use of personal capacities of 

family members expand resource potential for 

satisfying needs and wants. 
Creative use of community resources provides 

alternatives in the achievement of goals. 

Curriculum Resources 

Concepts and Generalizations. Washington, D.C.: 
American Home Economics Association, 1967. 

Price. Dorothy Z. "Toward Self-Actuali/ation: 
Managing Resources,*' Forum (publication of 
J.C. Penney Co., Inc.), (fall-winter, 1969), 3. 

Principles and Practices in the Teaching of the 
Social Sciences: Concepts and Values. San Fran- 
cisco: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Inc., 1970. 

Troelstrup, Arch W. The Consumer in American 
Society: Personal and Family Finance (Fourth 
edition). New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 1970. 
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(U>n$iutiH'r IWisioii Making 



Effective decision making contHbutes to tlie creative use of consumer resources in achieving a desired 
life-style. 



Generalizations 

Dcfisitms in the utilizatitm of inmunwr rcsouncs 
afjvi t anil are ajfectcd by the lifi'-styU's 
inJivUIuals anJ famiUvs. 

Decisions of individuals and families in the use 

of resources reflect differences in values and 

priorities of goals. 
Social and cultural factors influence decisions in 

the allocation of resources. 
Decisions on the use of consumer resources may 

enhance or limit potential for achieving a 

satisfying life-style. 
Optimal use of resources for individuals and 

families varies with differences in situations, 

stages of the life cycle, and patterns of living. 
Decision making involves an element of risk that 

may not be anticipated or be subject to 

control. 

Competition among wants gives rise to the neces- 
sity for Jeeis'hm tnaking in the allocation of 
limited consumer resources. 

Consumer decision making involves identifica- 
tion of goals, assignment of priorities, con- 
sideration of alternatives, examination of 
probable consequences, and determination of 
choice as to a desired pattern of living. 

Availability of resources may limit or extend the 
range of consumer choice. 

Tlie decision-making process differs as to the 
individuals concerned, the nature of the 
choice to be made, and the resources to be 
used. 

Instinct, emotion, habit, and reason play signifi- 
cant roles in intelligent consumer choices. 

Decisions are interrelated and interdependent. 

Major consumer decisions focus upon the achieve- 
ment of significant goals and the determina- 
tion of a se.-ies of secondary choices related to 
achievement of the goals. 

Secondary choices are dependent upon the 
central decision and affect the quality and 
degree to which it is acliieved. 

Major decisions determine the nature of current 
choices and place limitation on future choices. 



Decisions may be cliaracterized by a sequential 
dependent*; of one choice upon preceding 
choices. 

Rcsfumsible decisum making in the use of resources 
considers values, costs to society, and environ- 
mental effects as well as personal and family 
satisfacti<ms. 

Family needs usually take priority over individ- 
ual choices. 

Consume • choices may need to be examined as 
to tlieir effect on the environment. 

Consumer choices may need to be curtailed to 
conserve limited or irreplaceable resources for 
future use. 

Curriculum Resources 

Campbell, Sally R. Consumer Education in an Age 
of Adaptation, Chicago: Sears, Roebuck & Co., 
1971. 

Consumer Education Curriculum Guide for Ohio. 
Columbus: Ohio State Department of Educa- 
tion, 1970. 

Dynamic Consumer Decision Making. Prepared by 
the Educational and Consumer Relations 
Department. New York: J.C. Penney Co., Inc., 
1972. 

Goods, Sen'ices, and People. Developmental Eco- 
nomic Education Project, Des Moines Public 
Schools. New York: Joint Council on Economic 
Education, 1967. 

Keenan, Maxine K. Decision-Making Models 
(Revised edition). Long Beach: California State 
University 49'ers Shops, Inc., 1972. 

Paolucci, Beatrice. "The Family as an Ecosystem," 
Changing Times Teacher's Journal (October, 
1972),!. 

Paolucci, Beatrice. "Managerial Decision Patterns," 
Forum (publication of J.C. Penney Co., Inc.) 
(fall-winter, 1968), 14-15. 
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The Consumer in the Marketplace 



Most of us are both earners and spenders. How 
we earn money is often decided during our years in 
school. How we spend money is often learned, 
painfully, by experience. The choice of a career is a 
crucial decision for a young person because it will 
determine the future income and the personal 
satisfaction gained from work. In many instances 
the personal satisfactions will be more valuable 
than the amount of money earned in shaping a 
meaningful life-style. 

How we spend our earnings is determined by our 
values and the life-style we choose. Money is 
necessary to meet basic needs: but how well those 
nee$}s are met may depend less on how much we 



earn than on how skillfully we use our resources. 
Money is a major concern in everyone's life; an 
understanding of its uses and misuses should be a 
basic part of education. Learning to set up plans 
for spending and saving, to recognize the worth of 
products and services, and to decide when and 
where to borrow against future income can make a 
large difference in the quality of life which is 
achieved. Consumer education encourages individ- 
uals to develop competence in decision making in 
an increasingly complex marketplace and to con- 
sider the effects of those decisions on personal 
finances, the public economy, the community, and 
the environment. 
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Career choice can offer personal }ial:sfaction and social values as well as financial benefits to the individual. 



Generalt/attons 

Tvfh' of ocatpation and degree of meeess u'Vhied 
tmy affect the individual's eeommiie .wa-. 
income, and standard oftirinf;. 

Career choice can be guided by one*s values, 
goals, aptitudes, abilities, and interests. 

Continuing education and technical training 
extend employment opportunities and earn- 
ing power and may increase personal satisfac- 
tion from work. 

Local, national, and international economic con- 
ditions affect employment patterns* job 
opportunities, and income levels in the com- 
munity. 

Technological developments change the i^truc- 
ture of the American economy, thereby 
chan^ng patterns of employment, skill require- 
ments, and levels of earning. 

Hme requirements, Hnancial demands, and per- 
sonal commitment are factors in the selection 
of an occupation compatible with the social 
and economic goals of the individual. 

Ability to prepare for and perform suitable work 
affects the income and consumption patterns of 
individuals and families. 

Money is a major economic resource and pro- 
vides the medium of exchange in the con- 
sumer market. 

Money is derived from productive work, invest- 
ments, rentals, savings, pensions, insurance, 
inheritance, and gifts. 

Level of income is influenced by personal 
characteristics, occupational choice, educa- 
tional qualifications, geographic location, and 
economic conditions. 

Real income is a determining factor in the level 
of living er\joyed by individuals and families. 



Perception and utilization of available resources 
other than money increase the possibilities of 
achieving a desired pattern of living. 

Goods and services produced directly for per> 
sonal use may increase satisfaction and extend 
money income. 

Effective use of available community resources 
mp.y mcrease potential for achieving personal 
and family goals. 

Psychic income, representing personal satisfac- 
tion derived from work and use of money 
income, enhances the quality of life. 



Curriculum Resources 

Consumer Education Curriculum Guide for Ohio. 
Columbus: Ohio State Department of Educa- 
tion, 1970. 

Occupational Outlook Handbook. Washington, 
D.C.: U.S. Department of Labor (Current 
edition). 

Rosenbloom. Marc. Economics of the Consumer. 
Minneapolis, Minn.: Lemer Publications Co., 
1970. 

Teaching a Course in Personal Economics. New 
York: Joint Council on Economic Education, 
1971. 

Troelstrup, Arch W. The Consumer in American 
Society: Personal and Family Finance (Fourth 
edition). New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 1970. 

Unger, Maurice A., and Harold A. Wolf. Personal 
Finance (Third edition). Boston: AUyn & Bacon, 
Inc., 1972. 
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t!oti!(iinit*r S|M*tuiitift 

Effective financial management maltes possible tlie satisfaction of the most important and most numerous 
needs and wants through the use of available resources. 



Generalizations 

Devhiions regarding the use of hwome affeet the 
life-styles of individuals and families. 

An individuars or family *s level of living may be 
affected more by the pattern of spending than 
by the amount of income. 

Effective plans for use of income reflect differ- 
ences in values, goals, needs, and wants of 
individuals and families. 

A plan for the use of income assists In establish- 
ing priorities and considering alternatives in 
relation to a desired lifestyle. 

Anticipating chants in financial needs, responsi' 
bilities, and resources during the lif^ cycle 
facilitates realistic planning for long-term 
goals. 

Perception, utilization, and development of avail- 
able resources may extend or limit goals. 

Individuals and families differ in the amount of 
income available to meet needs and wants. 

Utilization of available personal, family, and 
community resources as well as income 
extends opportunities for achieving goals. 

Combination of two or more resources may 
increase effectiveness in satisfying needs and 
wants. 

A spending plan is an effective tool in obtaining 
optimum satisfaction from available income. 

Spending plans are designed for individual 
requirements and for flexibility m meeting 
changing needs and conditions. 

Spending plans are based on realistic appraisal of 
goals, income, and financial commitments. 



Implementation of a financial plan tnay involve 
reappraisal and adjustment of procedures to 
meet changing needs and conditions. 

Periodic review of a financial plan is essential to 
meet changing conditions and achieve goals. 

Systematic recordkeeping contributes to effec- 
tive financial management. 

Selective utilization of services available from 
flnancial institutions facilitates fmancial plan- 
ning. 

Specialists in flnancial planning are available to 
help individuals and flamilies with flnancial 
problems. 

Curriculum Resources 

Qmsumer Education Curriculum Guide for Ohio. 
Columbus: Ohio State Department of Educa- 
tion, 1970. 

Oppenheim, Irene. Management of the Modem 
Home. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1 972. 

Senesh, Lawrence. Our Working World: Families 
At Work. Chicago: Science Research Associates, 
1964. 

Smith, Carlton, and Richard P. Pratt. Time-Life 
Book of Fatnily Finance. New York: Time-Life 
Books, 1969. 

Troelstrup, Arch W. The Consumer in American 
Society : Personal and Family Finance (Fourth 
edition). New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 1970. 

Unger, Maurice A., and Harold A. Wolf. Personal 
Finance (Third edition). Boston: Allyn & Bacon, 
Inc., 1972. 
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r.oii»iiiiii«'r Suviti^ 



Financial security programs involving savings, investments, and insurance against risk contribute to persona) 
and family economic security. 



(ienerali/ations 

Savings prnvUlc fumts for antU ipateil expenses, 
une.xpeeteil emergeneies or itpfutrtumties. ami 
future goats. 

Saving and investing involve setting aside present 

income for future use. 
Safety, return, aiul availability are important 

considerations in choosing a savings plan. 
Different financial institutions offer a variety of 

savings plans and services to meet individual 

needs and goals. 
Tlie savings or investment plan an individual or 

family selects is influenced by values and 

general goals, stage of the life cycle, level of 

income, and financial goals. 

Investment pntgrams are designed t<> assist individ- 
uals and families t<t achieve tong-tenn gitals. 

Investments include income-producing assets 
such as stocks, bonds, and real estate. 

Spending to maximize one*s potential througli 
education and training may be considered an 
investment. 

Spending for a home and for durable goods may 
be considered an investment. 

The life-style of an individual or family influ- 
ences the type of investments and the level of 
risk considered acceptable in an investment 
program. 

Investment programs involve calculated risks in 
the prospect of gaining greater returns. 

Insurance protection is based on the principle of 
shared risk. 

Effective insurance programs are based on indi- 
vidual needs and are planned to provide 
maximum coverage of major risks. 

Different types of insurance programs are avail- 
able to protect against a variety of present 
risks and future losses. 

insurance coverage should be reassessed peri- 
odically in relation to changing needs, income, 
and economic conditions. 

Saving and investing have public as well as private 
significance. 



Savings deposited in financial institutions pro- 
duce financial returns for the consumer and 
economic growth for society. 

CJoverninent social insurance programs pro- 
vide medical benefits, survivor benefits, and 
retirement income for eligible citizens. 

Savings, insurance, and investment programs 
may be offered by employers, unions, and 
professional groups. 

Plans for financial security affect and are 
affected by economic conditions. Interest and 
dividends from various forms of savings, 
insurance, and investment contribute to cur^ 
rent income of individuals and families. 

tstate planning, a process of arranging individual 
affairs to produce the most effective disposition 
of capital and income for the future, is a part of 
financial planning. 

Curriculum Resources 

Giemik, Vladimir P. Consumer's Guide to Insure 
ancc Buying. Los Angeles: Sherboume Press, 
1970. 

Erickson, Lawrence, and Barbara Simi. Family 
Financial Education for Adults. Silver Springs, 
Md.: Council for Family Financial Education, 
1969. 

Insurance: A Resource Kit for Teaching Consumer 
Education. Washington, D.C.: Changing Times 
Education Services, 1 972. 

Russell, Doane C, and Edward J. Hills. How to 
Invest Wisely. Barrington, Mass.: American Insti- 
tute for Economic Research, 1970. 

Teacher's Kit. Office of Public Affairs. Baltimore: 
Social Security Administration, n.d. 

Troelstrup, Arch W. The Consumer in American 
Society: Personal and Family Finance (Fourth 
edition). New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 1970. 

Unger, Maurice A., and Harold A. Wolf. Personal 
Finance (Tliird edition). Boston: Allyn & Bacon, 
Inc., 1972. 
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r.oiii(iiiiier Borrciwin^ 

Consumer credit and borrowing, effectively iis^d within the frameworii of an overall personal or family 
financial plan, may be a useful economic resource. 



Generaltieations 

Consumer credit and borrowing permit the use of 
future ineome to satisfy present needs and 
wants. 

Consumer credit and borrowing have the effect 
of increasing the total purchasing power 
available at a given time. 

Consumer credit provides an economic link 
between mass production and mass consump- 
tion of goods and services in the economy. 

Different forms ttf credit are available from a 
I'ariety of sources to meet the needs of eon- 
sumers. 

Comparison of sources and forms of consumer 
credit and cash loans helps the consumer in 
choosing the service which most nearly meets 
his needs. 

Lendii^ agencies and consumer credit sources 
differ in such matters as rates of interest, 
methods of payment, services offered, and 
security required. 

Credit ts a service fuiid for by the consumer. 

Credit costs vary with the source, amount of 

credit extended, degree of risk, type of credit 

agreement, and type of purchase. 
Credit charges, interest rates, and methods of 

stating credit costs vary among lending 

agencies. 

The true cost of credit to the consumer includes 
increased cost of goods and services, commit- 
ment of future income, and the alternative 
goods and services that could have been 
purchased. 

A consumer's credit rating determines the extent 
and sources of credit available to him. 

Credit rating is based on the consumer's char- 
acter, capacity to meet financial obligations, 
and financial resources. 

Failure to maintain a satisfactory credit rating 
increases cost and limits sources of credit 
available to the consumer. 

Consumers have the legal riglu to review infor- 
mation filed by credit investigating agencies 
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and to have disputeu information reinvesti- 
gated. 

iiach credit transaction involves legal responsibili- 
ties and obligations on the part of both con- 
sumers and creditors. 

The form of credit agreement is dependent upon 
the credit source and the type and amount of 
credit extended. 

Provisions of the purcliase contract need to be 
understood so that the consumer can recog- 
nize his rights and obligations. 

Full disclosure of finance charges, interest rates, 
and other specified information is rctiuired 
for all consumer credit transactions. 

Used effectively, consumer credit can be helpful in 
raising one's standard of living and in achieving 
long-term goals. 

Tlie need for consumer credit can vary at 
different stages of the life cycle or under 
changing conditions and situations. 

Expected income, assets, and necessary expenses 
are the bases for determining the amount of 
credit that can be safely used. 

Unwise use of credit can cause financial problems 
for consumers and creditors. 

Use of credit commits future income to present 
needs and wants, limiting future consumer 
choices. 

Inability to meet credit obligations can result in 
repossession of merchandise, loss of collateral, 
loss of income, and bankruptcy. 

Federal and state laws regtdate certain aspects of 
Consumer credit. 

Federal and state laws protect the riglits of 
consumers through the regulation of interest 
rates, disclosure requirements, and credit- 
reporting practices. 

Consumers with m^or credit problems can have 
legal recourse by filing for bankruptcy or by 
using other means. 

Consumers can protest their rights by dealing 
with reliable retailers and lending agencies and 
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by reporting unfair practices tc the proper 
authorities. 

Public and private agencies are available to assist 
consumers with credit problems. 

Alternatives to the use of eredit may he possible 
through the reordering of gttals and fmorities, 
aeeurate assessment, and the creative utilization 
of available resources. 



Curricukuii ResourceN 

Basic Principles in Family Money and Credit 
Management. Wasliington, D.C.: National Con- 
sumer Finance Association, 1966. 

Black, Hillel. Buv Wnv. Pay Later. New York: 
Pocket Books, Inc., 1962. 



Consumer Credit in Family Finmcial Management. 
Washington, D.C.: American Home Economics 
Association, 1968. 

Consumer Education, Part I and Part II. Lubbock: 
Texas Technological College, 1 97 1 . 

Gordon, Leland J., and Stewart M. Lee. Economics 
for Consumers (Sixth edition). New York: 
American Book Co., 1972. 

MargoUs, Sidney. A Guide to Consumer Credit 
Public Anairs Pamphlet No. 348. New York: 
Public Affairs Committee, 1967. 

Troclstrup, Arch W. The Ctnisumer in American 
Society: Personal and Family Finance (Fourth 
edition). New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 1970. 

Your Guide for Teaching Money Management, 
Giicago: Household Finance Corporation, 1972. 



Ability to make informed decisions in the marketplace increases consumer satisfaction and economic 
efficiency. 



Generalizations 

Buying goods and services reifuires decisions as to 
the use of available resources in relation to the 
individual's or family's v(dues. goals, needs, 
wants, and patterns ttf living. 

Consumer buying decisions become more diffi- 
cult as the complexity and variety of products 
increase and methods of merchandising 
become more impersonal. 

The multiplicity, sophistication, and specializa- 
tion of services available to the consumer 
require discrimination in selecting those that 
best serve the needs of individuals and families. 

Analysis of influences which affect buying deci- 
sions may contribute to more satisfying and 
effective consumer choices of products and 
services. 

Physical, social, and psychological needs and 
preferences influence buying decisions. 

Availability or scarcity of resources, including 
credit, affects the buying decisions of individ- 
uals and families. 

Variety and characteristics of available products 
and services, as well as price, influence buying 
decisions. 



Advertising is a potent influence on consumer 
choice and should be evaluated in terms of its 
reliability and accuracy. 

Informed consumers nuiking discriminating choices 
of products and services can influence the 
functioning of the market to serve consumer 
interests and improve utilization of resources. 

Consumer choices can influence marketing prac- 
tices, prices, and the quality of products in 
the market. 

Planned purchasing acts as a deterrent to impul- 
sive buyhg and can contribute to mcreased 
satisfaction from products and services 
chosen. 

Evaluation and use of reliable sources of infor- 
mation provide a basis for consumer choices 
among products and services. 

Retail outlets differ in sales policies, merchan- 
dising, i^rvices, promotional practices, and 
prices to meet the requirements of consumers. 

Comparison shopping is one way of securing the 
best value to meet identifled needs and wants. 

Different forms and methods of payment are 
available for the convenience and speciflc 
needs of consumers. 
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Responsible consumers weigli the consequences 

of choices and activities on the environment 

and the economy. 
Hthical shopping practices and the reporting of 

fraud or deception to proper authorities 

influence the consumer market. 

OmiftU'Xity hi the constnwtioit ami ttfwtation of 
fmiiim ts has hivreascU the Jifjh ulty in makhig 
i'hoict's Ml J ha.\ cxtnuhJ the iwcd for lonsumvr 
information and assistamw 

Accurate interpretation and use of information 
on tags, labels, and warrantees tend to increase 
consumer satisfaction from money spent on 
products and services. 

Analysis of information available from manufac- 
turers, trade associations, consumer testing 
laboratories, and government agencies contrib- 
utes to effective consumer decisions. 

Consumers protect tlieir own interests by deal- 
ing with reliable merchants and making buying 
decisions which nteet identified needs. 

Govenimental agencies develop, revise, and 
enforce codes and regulations for the protec- 
tion of the consumer. 

VtUization of availahlv al tenia tires in seeming 
gttoJs and mrviees may provide salisfaetiim and 
extend the resoitrees of individuals and families. 

Increased opportunities for lease or rental pro- 
vide options to private ownership of major 
products such as cars, furniture, and equip- 
ment. 

Alternatives in securing goods and services are 
extended througli community recycling agen- 



cies, swap meets, auctions, garage sales* and so 
forth. 

Increased availability of public services and 
facilities provides alternatives to consumers in 
the use of resources in achieving goals. 

Exchange of goods and services among members 
of the family or community provides satis- 
faction and extends consumer resources. 



Curriculum Resources 

Campbell, Sally R. A Department Store in the 
aassrtHmi Chicago: Sears» Roebuck & Co., 
1971. 

Consumer Editeation Part I. Lubbock: Texas 
Technological College, 1971. 

Gordon, Leland J., and Stewart M. Lee. Heonomies 
for Consumers (Sixth edition). New York: 
American Book Co., 1972. 

Grades K-0 Restntree Supplement to Consumer 
Edueation. Columbus: Oliio State Department 
of Education, 1971. 

The Modern Consumer. New York: GroHer Educa- 
tional Corporation, 1970. 

Money Management Library. Chicago: Household 
Finance Corporation, 1972. 

Troclstrup, Arch W. The Consumer in American 
Society. Personal and family Finance (Fourth 
edition). New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 1970. 
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The («oii8iimer and the ('ommunity 



How we live, liow we spend our money, and 
how we spend our time have an effect on the 
economy, the community, and the environment. 
Each of us is a unit in tlie nation*s economy, and 
the ways in which we earn and use money have an 
impact on tlie economy. That impact can be 
giiided througli education. We can Jeani to use our 
money in ways which help to keep the economy 
stable. We can learn to use our time and resources 
to improve the quality of life in our conununitics 
and in the total society. 

Public agencies provide many services to the 
community, such as schools, recreational facilities, 
and social welfare. But volunteer groups are needed 
to supplement tliese services and to increase the 
resources which can enrich a community and 
provide tlie social and economic assets beyond the 
scope of public agencies. Cooperating in these 
volunteer organizations is a means of contributing 



to the welfare of the community and a way in 
which tlie individual can develop new skills and 
influence community affairs. 

As active members of the community, each of us 
can become part of the effort to prevent fraud, 
limit the exploitation of our natural resources, and 
reduce or eliminate pollution. Young people need 
to learn that their influence can be used to 
(X>unterbalance that of other groups less concerned 
with the "llveability** of our communities and our 
nation. Tliey can learn the ways in which their 
choices of life-styles and the ways in which they 
use their time and money can have an impact on 
the lives of their fellow citizens, their community, 
and their country. This understanding can provide 
them with the personal resources needed to be 
creative members of society. It is to the develop- 
ment of this kind of understanding that consumer 
education is dedicated. 
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The C'-on^umer in the Economy 



Economic activittes of individuals and families affect i 

Generalizatt(>ns 

Ttw evnnamiv system of the United States is a 
ffUxed eeonomy in which the pnbHv sector 
(government t and the private sector (business 
and individuals) conduct economic activities. 

Major goals of the economy (economic growth, 
stability, security, justice, and efficiency) 
provide guidelines for economic decisions of 
consumer, business, and government. 

The interaction of consumer demand and the 
profit motive of producers in large measure 
determines the production of goods and 
services in the market. 

Economic power vested in big business and 
labor unions tends to modify the decision- 
making process in the private enterprise 
economy. 

Government plays a significant role in the 
economy through taxing and spending poU- 
cies and the regulation of economic 
activities. 

Consumers as voters can participate in deci- 
sions defining the role government plays in 
the economy. 

T/w economy functions in a circular flow of goods, 
services, and money among consumers, business, 
and government. 

The economy is made up of interd-^pendent 

economic units in which tlie expenditure of 

one serves as income for another. 
The economy provides goods and services for 

consumers, income for workers, profits for 

business, and revenue for government. 
Financial institutions such as banks coordinate 

and facilitate the flow of money between 

segments of the economy. 

Money directs and faciUtates the flow of 
goods and services in the economy. 

Money serves as a medium of exchange, a 
measure of value, and a store of value. 

The value of money depends upon the total 
amount of money available and the sta- 
bility of the economic system. 

Government regulates money and credit 
markets as well as financial institutions and 
practices in the national interest. 

o 
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are affected by the national economy. 

Stable economic growth is essential to a rising 
standard of living and to the providing of full 
employment for an expanding economy. 

Stable economic growth requires expansion of 
productive capacity and an increase in total 
spending. 

Fluctuations in the economy resulting from 

inflation and recession affect aO segments 

of the economy. 
Stability in consumer spending is a factor in 

maintaining stability in other sectors of the 

economy. 

Government fiscal, monetary, and manpower 
policies can be employed to minimize 
fluctuations and long-term inflation. 

The market is the basic institutional arrange- 
ment through which the production and 
distribution of goods and services are deter^ 
mined. 

The interaction of supply and demand is a 
determining factor in the availability and 
prices of goods and services in the market. 

Production and marketing costs are pri- 
mary economic factors determining the 
prices of goods and services. 

Marketing costs, including transportation 
and merchandising costs, influence the 
prices of goods and services. 

Advertising, designed to create and main- 
tain a high level of demand, is a potent 
force in the consumer market. 

Competition acts as a control on quality and 
prices of goods and services available to 
consumers. 

Consumer markets differ in the extent to 
which competitive or monopolistic con- 
ditions prevail. 

Monopolistic practices and collusion among 
sellers result in higher prices to con- 
sumers and restriction of meaningful 
consumer choice in terms of the variety 
and quality of available goods and ser^ 
vices. 

Consumer interests are best served in a 
market system in which innovative and 
improved techniques of production 
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aJjust to the changing patterns of con- 
sumer demand. 
Government regulations protecting the con- 
sumer affect the operation of the 
consumer market. 

Societ>'*s poUticai and social values and its 
institutions affect the economy. 

Economic growth can conflict with social 

and ecological values. 
Social and ecological costs of the use of 

limited resources need to be weiglied 

against economic benefits. 
Public demand for additional social bene* 

tits and services without corresponding 

tax increases can lead to government 

deficits and contribute to excessive 

inflation. 

Consumer organizations can serve as a 
countervailing force to other power 
groups in the economy and as a r$ignifi- 
cant influence on ^emment action in 
protecting consumers. 



Curriculum Resources 

Calderwood, James, and George Fersh. Ei ommUs 
in At Hon. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1968. 



r.«>iiimiitiitv 

Availability and quality of community services affect 
quality of community living. 

Generalizations 

Ommunity svnU vs providvd tlmmgh public and 
votuntvvrsouni's offvr opportmiitU's for hnprov- 
ing the qmtity of personal and family living. 

Public services provided by federal, state, and 
local government affect the level and quality 
of living in the community. 

Public agencies provide essential goods and 
services that furnish broad social beneflts 
to ail citizens. 

Social welfare programs provide benefits for 
particular groups. 

Consumer services are provided by govern- 
ment agencies at the federal, state, and 
local levels. 



Carvell, Fred, .md Ma.\ Tadlock. it 's S'ot Too Late. 
Beverly Hills, Calif.: Glencoe Press, 1971. 

Consumer kdueation Currii ulum (Juide for Ohio. 
Columbus: Ohio State Department of Educa- 
tion. 1970. 

Leonomie Topie Serie.s. New York: Joint Council 
on Economic Education, n.d. 

Gilboy, Elizabeth W. A Primer on the Heonomicx 
of Consumption. New York: Random House, 
Inc., 1968. 

Gill, Richard T. kconomies and tlie Pubtie Interest 
(Second edition). Pacific Palisades, Calif.: Good- 
year Publishing Co., 1972. 

Goods. Seniees, and People. New York: Joint 
Council on Economic Education, 1967. 

Hnilstones, Tliomas, Bernard L. Martin, and Frank 
Mastriana. Contemporary Eeonomie Problems 
and issues (Second edition). Cincinnati: South- 
western Publishing Co., 1970. 

Samuelson, Paul A. Heonomies (Eiglith edition). 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1970. 

Teaetiing a Course in Personal Economics. New 
York: Joint Council on Economic Education, 
1971. 



the life-styles of individuals and families and the 



The federal government provides a variety of 
economic assistance programs for develop- 
ing nations. 

Volunteer service organizations and programs 
supplement the services of public and private 
agencies and respond to current, specific 
needs of individuals and groups in the 
community. 

Private and public agencies and organizations 
utilize the volunteer services of individuals 
at international, national, and local levels. 

Civic, religious, cultural, and professional 
organizations and programs expand services 
available to individuals and families in the 
community. 
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Ethnic and cultural associations work on 
current social and economic concerns of 
groups in the community. 

Volimteer programs and organizations provide 
services unavailable from oilier sources to 
meet critical needs and cope witli crises. 

Volunteer consumer organizations at the 
national* state, and local levels represent 
the interests of consumers and protect tlieir 
riglits. 

Costs and hincfits irf tofmnunity senUvs an- 
sharvit hy all dtizens. 

Taxes divert income from the private to the 
public sector of the economy, changing its use 
from personal consumption to public services. 
Forms of taxes levied at the federal, state, and 
local levels provide public services that 
cannot be provided effectively or economi- 
cally by the private sector. 
Tax rates vary- with the type of tax levied, the 
extent and cost of services provided, tlic 
available tax base, and government policies. 
Consumers can influence decisions in the 
kinds and quality of services provided by 
exercising voting rights, expressing con- 
cerns, and participating in action groups. 
Consumers as voters will need to give increas- 
ing consideration to which goods and ser- 
vices should be provided through taxes for 
public use and which should be acquired 
and used individually. 

Volunteer services and programs are supported 
by contributions from individuals and groups 
in the community. 

Volunteer programs and services are sup- 
ported by financial contributions of indi- 
viduals, businesses, and organizations. 

Contributions of time, energy, skills, abilities, 
and consumer goods by individuals and 
groups support community programs and 
services. 

Support facilities and the assistance of trained 
personnel provided by business and indus- 
try extend U»e scope and effectiveness of 
volunteer services in the community. 

Some community services receive initial sup- 
port and ftmding through government and 
foundation grants. 

Local governments may establish require- 
ments that must be met before organiza- 
tions or groups can solicit funds in the 
community. 
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Volunteer services afford opportunities for 
gaining personal satisfaction and for devel- 
oping personal competence and a sense of 
community involvement. 

Consumers will need to consider the purposes, 
sources, and use of funds and the influence 
exerted by the group in supporting voUim 
teer programs and organizations. 

Tlie nature of the community influences the 
kinds and variety of services required. 

Social and cultural values of the community 
are reflected in the services and facilities 
provided. 

Socioeconomic levels of individuals and fami- 
lies determine the types of services and 
facilities needed by the citizens of the 
community. 

Volunteer services and programs that react to 
specific needs and problems serve as change 
agents in the community. 



Curriculum Resources 

Durken, Mary. Alice Duvall, and Alice McMaster. 
Communities Around Us. The Taha S<Hial 
Studies Curriculum, Menlo Park, Calif.: Addison- 
Wesley Publishing Co., Inc., 1969. 

I'ormins Consumer Organizations. Washington, 
D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1971. 

Guide to I'ederal C^msumer Services Catalog 
No. PR36.8:C76/SE6. Washington. D.C.: U.S. 
Goveniment Printing Office. 1971. 

Nader. Ralph, and Donald Ross. Action for a 
Change: A Student 's Manual for Public Interest 
Organizing. New York: Grossman Publishers, 
Inc.. 1971. 

Senesli, Lawrence. Our Working World Families 
At Work. Chicago: Science Research Associates, 
1964. 

Social Security Teaching Aids. Office of Public 
Affairs. Baltimore: Social Security Admini- 
stration, n.d. 

Teachers Guide. Teaching Taxes Pntgram. Publi- 
cation 19, Internal Revenue Service. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Department of the Treasury, n.d. 



Additional resources include printed materials and 
8tfr\ices provided l>y the fi>l!o\ving: 

American Association ol' University Women 
American Red Cross 
B'nai B'rith Anti-Dctamation Leatruc 
California State Franchise Tax Board 



Food and Nutrition Services, U.S. Department 

of Agriculture 
Local law enforcement offices 
National Association for the Advancement of 

Colored People 
National Task Force de la Raza 
National Urban League 
United Way 



<)oiiMiim«*r Ki^htH anil Prf>tf*ctioti 

Tlie increasing complexity of the marketplace increases the need for ctmsumer prt»tection. 



Generalizations 

77/f umipU'xitx and vanvty of imntuits ami 
stnUvs in tiw marlift increase liw nvcJ f'tr 
prota tion ifj lonsimwr rigtit.s. 

Tlie consumer has a ri^it to choose among a 
variety of products and services at fair and 
competitive prices. 

Consumers exercise choice by selecting prod- 
ucts and services wlilch meet their needs 
and by communicating their preferences to 
sellers and producers. 

Monopolies and other anticompetitive prac> 
tices restrict consumer choice by limiting 
the variety of products and services avail- 
able. 

Certain government policies, regulations, and 
legislation restrict freedom of choice in the 
public interest. 

Consumer advocates and volunteer consumer 
groups provide an effective voice in convey- 
ing consumer interest and preferences to 
business and in seeking favorable govern- 
ment action. 

Federal agencies enforce antitrust laws that 
protect consumers against the growth of 
monopolies and price-fixing practices in 
restraint of trade. 

Tlie consumer has the riglit to full and accurate 
information in making informed consumer 
decisions. 

Consumers can further their own protection 
by consulting reliable sources of consumer 
information on products and services be- 
fore making a decision. 

Misleading advertising, inadequate labeling, 
and deceptive packaging restrict the con- 



sumer's right to full and accurate inform 
mation. 

Consumer information is available from pub- 
lic and private testing agencies and profes- 
sional and trade associations. 

Information to assist consumers in making 
informed decisions is available from busi- 
ness and trade associations and individual 
companies. 

Governmental agencies are charged with 
enforcing laws that protect consumers from 
false, misleading, and deceptive advertising 
and packaging. 

Tlie consumer has the riglit to protection from 
the marketing of products hazardous to 
health or life. 

Consumers can exercise their riglit to safety 
by studying products before purchase, fol- 
lowing directions, and reporting unsafe or 
faulty products to the proper authorities. 

Tlie value consumers place on safety and their 
willingness to pay the additional cost for 
safe products influence the degree of pro- 
tection provided by business, legislation, 
and regulatory agencies. 

Safety and performance standards for prod- 
ucts and services are established by business 
and trade associations. 

Governmental agencies establish and enforce 
standards of safety for specific categories 
of products. 

The consumer has the right to register com- 
plaints and to redress of grievances. 

Consumers exercise their right to be heard by 
communicating their needs, preferences, 
and satisfactions as well as their grievances 
to business and government. 
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Consumers protect their riglit to redress of 
grievances by reporting instances of decep- 
tive, fraudulent, or unfair practices to tiie 
proper authorities. 

Limitations of present codes, complications in 
filing claims, and the cost of legal action 
tcad to restrict the consumers ngnt to be 
heard and secure redress of grievances. 

Consumer complaint centers of local news 
media assist consumers with problems and 
advise on avenues or recourse available. 

Reporting complaints to the local business 
firm provides the most direct avenue of 
recourse for consumers. 

State and local consumer protection agencies 
are available for assistance with legal prob- 
lems and complaints related to fraudulent 
and deceptive practices. 

Public and private consumer organizations 
provide avenues of recourse on consumer 
problems and represent consumers before 
legislative bodies. 

Buaness associations provide avenues for 
receiving and investigating consumer com- 
plaints about business practices. 



iktiile to Merat Consumer Services. Catalog 
No. PR36.8:C76/SE6. Washington, D.C.: U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1971. 

Hunter, Beatrice T. Consumer Beware. New York: 
Simon & Schuster, Inc., 1971 . 

Nadel, Mark. Tite PoHtics of Consumer Protection, 
Indianapolis: Bobbs Merrill Co., 1971. 

Newsletter. Columbia, Md.: American Council on 
Consumer Interests. 

Rcsoun e Kit for Teaching Consumer Education: 
Consumer Law. Washington, D.C.: Changing 
Times Education Service, 1972. 

Ro^nbloom, Joseph. Consumer Action Guide. 
New York: CCM Information Corporation, 
1973. 

Troelstrup, Arch W. Tlie Consumer in American 
Society: Personal and Family Finance (Fourth 
edition). New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 1970. 



Curriculum Resources 

Consumer Affairs. Sacramento: California State 
Department of Consumer Affairs. 

Consumer Alert Newsletter. Washington, D.C.: 
Federal Trade Commission. 

Consuttier Bulletin. Published monthly. Washing- 
ton. N.J.: Consumer Research. Inc. 

Consumer ht formation Series. Washington, D.C.: 
Council of Better Business Bureaus, 1969. 

Consumer Reports. Mount Vernon, N.Y.: Con- 
sumers Union of the United States, Inc. 



Additional resources include printed materials 
and services provided by the following: 

Antitrust Division, U.S. Department of Justice 
Consumer Product Information Coordinating 
Center, U.S. General Services Administration 
Extension Service, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture 

Federal Conununications Commission 
Federal Food and Drug Administration 
Federal Trade Commission 
M^jor Appliance Consumer Action Panel, 
Chicago, 111. 

National Bureau of Standards, U.S. Department 

of Commerce 
U.S. Postal Service 
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The Consumer atui the Law 



The complexity of conducting the affairs of daily living increajies the need for understanding the law and 
avenues of legal recourse available for protecting c(»nsiinier rights. 



Genenili/ations 

Legal rights mil n'spon\ihilitus of ctmsunwrs an- 
ih'tvrmmvd hy the intcraitutn (tf IvgislatUm. 
adi inistratiw actum, and l ourt decision. 

Legal rigiits provided througli legislation must be 
known and properly asaierted to be effectively 
exercised. 

Within the limits of tlieir authority and resources, 
administrative agencies are charged with the 
enforcement of laws in the protection of the 
public interest. 

Courts act to interpret and define the law only 
in response to a properly asserted claim or 
defense. 

The traditional body of taw is the foundation upon 
whiih special consumer prtttection meuMtres are 
based. 

Contract law determines the riglits and obliga- 
tions of each party on entering a consumer 
transaction. 

Knowledge of how contracts are legally inter- 
preted enables consumers to protect their 
riglits. 

Fraud, misrepresentation, or deception which 
induces the consumer to enter a contract 
eliminates any obligation on the part of the 
consumer to continue with the transaction. 

WaiTanty protection, either expressed or implied 
by law, enhances contract riglits of consumers. 

Imws of marriage and family determine legal 
obligations for debts incurred by other members 
of the family, ownership of property purchased 
by the family, and rights to financial benefits 
dependent on family relationships. 

Bankruptcy law determines when and which debts 
a consumer may obtain legal permission never to 
pay (U.S. Code. Title 28. Section 1331 et seq.) 

Bankruptcy proceedings provide an alternative 
to bankruptcy by securing court permission 
to extend time of payments. 

Tlie laws of tort and negligence determine the 
consumer 's right to compensation for loss from 
Itarmful or defective products. 



Landlord I tenant laws determine the consumer's 
rights and resp<msibilities in the use and ocvupO' 
ti<m of rented premises. 

Tl\e laws relating to real property determine the 
consumer's rights and tthligatitms in the pur- 
chase itf a home and in forechtsure procedures. 

Legislation enacted at the federal, state, and Irnal 
levels of government define and safeguard par- 
ticular consumer rights. 

Consumer protection legislation can clarify and 
defme previously existing riglits. 

Consumer protection measures can result from 
court action declaring the illegality of previ- 
ously accepted or legally authorized practices. 

Measures establishing consumer right:, can be the 
result of regulation and enforcement action 
by administrative agencies. 

Administrative agencies at all levels of government 
represent the executive branch of government in 
protecting the public gottd. 

Each agency has specifically delineated powers, 
authority, and duty to establish standards and 
enforce regulations in the interests of con- 
sumers at large. 

When agencies fail to exercise or exceed their 
powers, the consumer has the right to appeal 
eventually to the courts. 

Effective utilization of the services of govern- 
mental agencies is dependent upon recog- 
nition of the purpose, authority, and limita- 
tions of the agency in dealing with individual 
consumer problems. 

The courts ultimately resolve disputed legal issues 
in proceedings initiated either by or against the 
consumer. 

A summons or complaint issued by the court 
requires specific action by the recipient with- 
in a designated time period. 

Failure to answer a summons or complaint 
within the designated time period results in 
the forfeiture of right to defense against the 
claim. 

A judgment against a consumer can result in 
major fmancial loss. 
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State anU federal laws provide the consumer 
with defenses against the execution of a 
judgment to deprive him of his ,i»ib, home, or 
other property. 

Tlie small claims court provides immediate and 
direct action in obtaining recourse for indi- 
vidual consumer complaints. 

A varieiv of U'lial senuvs is aniilahle for the 
fmnevtioH (t fvofisumcr rights. 

Legal aid foundations and neigliboriiood legal 
service programs provide legal advice and 
assistance to low>income consumers. 

(iroup legal service plans provide legal infor- 
mation and representation througli group 
insurance plans sponsored by professional 
associations and labor unions. 

Private attorneys provide legal advice and repre- 
sentation for individuals and groups. 

Hie Consumer Protection Unit of the Office of 
the Attorney General of California investi- 
gates and litigates instances of consumer fraud 
of serious public interest. 

Tlie district attorney's criminal fraud unit 
prosecutes major violators of criminal laws 
prohibiting fraud. 

Curriculum Resources 

Berger, Robert, and Joseph Teplin. //?'• l.nw iiml 
the C/wMM/fifT {justice in Urban America Series). 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1970. 

A Digest o f Onisunwr U gislutiint for thv Stati oj 
CitUfoniiii. Sacramento: California Stale Depart- 
ment of Consumer Affairs, 107.'^. 

{iuiJe to t'l'ilcrul Consmmr Scnin's Catalog 
No. PR36.8:C76'Si:6. Washington. D.C: U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1 971 . 



(iuiih' to Small Claim Court. San Francisco: 
People's Law School, 1972. 

Injorimtion Digest. Sacramento: California State 
Department of Consumer Affairs, 1972. 

Milberg, Aaron S., and Edmund B. Dechant. 
Bankruptcy in California. Albany, Calif.: Legal 
Information Press. 1972. 

Moskovitz, Myron, Ralph E. Warner, and Oiarlcs 
E. Sherman. California Tenants' tlandhook. 
Berkeley: Nolo Press, 1972. 

On Guanl: A Guiilv for the Consumer. Information 
Pamphlet No. 3. Sacramento: California State 
Department of Justice, 1972. 

Price, Howard, and Others. The California Hand- 
hook on Small Claims Courts. New York: 
Hawthorn Books, Inc., 1972. 

Summary of California Consumer Proteetion La\\'s 
(tape and syllabus). Berkeley: California Con- 
tinuing Education of the Bar. 1973. 

Time-Life Family Legal (hade. New York: Time- 
Life Books. 1971. 

Uniform Building Onle. Whittier: International 
Conference of Building Off icials. 1973. 

Welcome to Your Courts. Berkeley: Conference of 
California Judges (2150 Shattuck Ave.), n.d. 

Additional resources include printed materials and 
services provided by the following: 

Attorney specialist in legal aid societies and 

nei^borhood legal service programs 
State Bar of California 



Th«* CoiijitiitH'r and th<* KiiviroiiiiuMit 



Tlie quality of the environment affects and is affected by the life-styles of individuals and families. 



Generali/atif>ns 

Consumptiim patterns of individuals and families 
affect the quality of the enx irownent. 

High levels of individual consumption and 
planned obsolescence of consumer products 



contnbute to the depletion of limited natuml 
resources and caitse problems of waste- 
disposal. 

Individual consumer choices and practices con- 
tribute to the collective problems of pollution 
of the environment. 
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Recycling of discarded consumer goods and 
waste products conserves resources and 
reduces disposal and pollution problems. 

Living patterns of individuals and families affect 
tlie envirtmment of tlie neighborhood and are in 
turn affeeted by it. 

Values, standards, and patterns of living of 
individuals and families affect the environ- 
mental quality of the neighborhood. 

Standards of utilization and maintenance of 
public and private property have an environ- 
mental impact on the community. 

Througit independent and community action 
programs, consumers are able to affect the 
environment of the neighborhood. 

Otanging patterns of work and leistm' have an 
impact on the envirtmment. 

Increased time for leisure activities has furthered 
the development and utilization of commu- 
nity, state, and national recreational facilities 
and resources. 

Misuse of motorized recreational vehicles in 
wilderness areas upsets the ecological balance 
and pollutes the natural environment. 

Appropriate procedures in the use and disposal 
of consumer products reduce harmful effects 
on the environment. 

*'Second home" communities in natural areas 
and recreational developments increase the 
demand on limited resources and alter the 
environment. 

Efforts to achieve envirtmmental balance create 
value conflicts hetaeen personal or economic 
benefits and desired environmental impntve- 
ments. 

Community planning is affected by conflicting 
interests of different individuals and groups. 

Reduction of consumption to conserve limited 
resources and redu<% pollution can have 
adverse effects on economic growth. 

Public regulation to control pollution and con- 
serve resources can affect the freedom and 
economic security of individuals and indus- 
tries. 

Personal needs, convenience, and preference can 
conflict with more general values of preserv- 
ing the environment. 

Future needs and requirements of society require 
reassessment of present consumer practices and 
criteria for decision tnaking. 



Responsible decision making in the selection and 
use of products and services considers social 
and environmental effects as well as personal 
satisfaction. 

Individuals and families may need to restrict the 
purchase and use of consumer products and 
services to conserve scarce natural resources 
and limited energy supplies. 

Increasing population density requires consider- 
ation of the effects of the by-products of 
consumer choices and activities on others in 
the community. 

Consumers share with industry and government 
the responsibilities and costs of providing a 
clean environment. 

Economic costs and adverse environmental 
effects of technological innovations in con- 
si^mer goods need to be weighed against 
anticipated benefits. 

Efforts directed to ftoUution ctmtrol and eniiron- 
mental protection need to be evaluated in terms 
ftf their effectiveness, social effects, and eco- 
nomic co.sts. 

Collective consumer action can be effective in 
support of research, development, and mar- 
keting of products not harmful to the envi- 
ronment. 

Private nonprofit environmental organizations 

conduct research and publish guidelines to 

inform consumers. 
Conservation and environmental action groups 

propose programs, encourage legislation, and 

support litigation to protect the environment. 
State and federal government agencies establish 

standards and enforce controls to protect the 

environment. 
State and federal laws authorize waste disposal 

and pollution controls to improve the quality 

of the environment. 



Curriculum Resources 

Carvell, Fred, and Max Tadlock. It's Not Too Late. 
Beverly Hills, Calif.: Glencoe Press, 1971. 

Damay, A., and W. R. Franklin. Role of Packaging 
in Solid Waste Management. Public Health Ser- 
vice Publication No. 1855. Washington, D.C.: 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
1969. 

DeBell, Garrett. Hie Environmental Handbot>k. 
New York: Ballantine Books, Inc., 1970. 
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t'l ohsii'at Consdem c. Valtws Jor Sunival. Kdited 
by Robert Disch. EnglewooU Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prenticv-llalKInc. 1970. 

Et'ologhat Uring A ihtklc to Consunurs for a 
Bcthr Emiroiunvnt. Prepared by Dransville 
Environmental Force. McLean, Va.: Task Force 
on Consumer Affairs, 1 97 1 . 

Kkistics A (luidv for Development of an inter- 
dieifilinarx Environmenidl Edueatum Currieu- 
turn. Sacramento: California State Department 
of Education, 1973. 

Hesoune Recovery Educational Program Kit. 
Lexington. Ma.ss.: D.C. Ilcath ami Co.. 1973. 



Sax, Joseph L. Defending the Environment: A 
Strategy for Citizen Action. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, Inc., 1971. 

Sprecher, Daniel. Directory of Government Agen- 
cies Safeguarding the Consumer and the Envi- 
nmtnent. Alexandria, Va.: Senna Press, n.d. 

Swatek, Paul. User's Guide to Protection of the 
Environment. New York: Ballantine Books, Inc., 
1970. 

Voter's Guide to Environmental Politics. Edited by 
Ganett DeBeU. New York: Ballantine Books, 
Inc., 1970. 

Want to Save Your Environment-' Start at Home. 
Palo Alto, Calif.: Pennisula Press, Inc., 1970. 



Thr ('.oit;«tiiiier uikI the Mr<lia 



The mass media communicate social and economic standards and values which may influence the life-styles 
of individuals and families. 



Generalizations 

Through both content and advertising, the mass 
media influence perceptions of life-styles and 
standards of living. 

Mass media presentations tend to dilute and 
standardize the customs and traditions of 
cultural and ethnic groups. 

Mass media can serve as a unifying force in the 
peer culture and at the same time have a 
disruptive influence on family culture. 

Increased sophistication of consumers and cur- 
rent concern for individuality rather than 
conformity can act as a countervailing force 
to the mass appeals of the media. 

77/t* »/t/vv /;/i't//<i anfect consumpiinn palierns of 
individuals and families. 

The mass media present social and economic 
standards which create and reinforce con- 
sumer wants and raisv* consumption levels. 

Mass communication and merchandising througli 
the franchising of products and services pro- 
mote uniformity in consumption patterns. 

Advertising has broad social and economic effects 
<m society. 

Advertising, as a major source of financial 
support for the mass media, makes access to 



these forms of communication available to 

greater numbers of people. 
Advertising, designed to create and maintain a 

liigh level of consumer demand, stimulates 

economic growth in the marketplace. 
Public-service advertising campaigns play a role 

in enlisting public support for public issues. 

Advertising serves as a communication agent 
between business and consumers. 

Trends toward self-service selling increases the 
power of advertising as a source of buying 
information. 

Critical analysis of marketing research tech- 
niques and merchandising strategies provides a 
basis for evaluating advertising campaigns. 

Evaluation of reliability and accuracy of infor- 
mation provided through advertising can lead 
to more discriminating consumer decisions. 

Recognition of response to advertising appeals 
and techniques used to influence consumer 
choice aids in assessing personal motivations 
and buying habits. 

Oules and guidelines for mass media communica- 
tion and advertising are designed to protect the 
public interest. 
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Business associations, advertising agencies and 
associations, and business firms establish and 
enforce codes and guidelines for their members. 

Consumers contribute to the accountability of 
tlie media by communicating concerns and 
satisfactions to proper authorities. 

Citizen groups and associations provide infor* 
mation and support on issues related to the 
regulation of the mass media and advertising. 

Government agencies at the federal, state, and 
local levels establish guidelines and monitor 
the mass media and advertising in the public 
interest. 



Curriculum Restuirces 

Baker, Samm S. Pvrmhsihlv Liu: The InsiJc Truth 
About Advertishtg, Lawrence, Mass.: Beacon 
Press. 1971. 



I'Aonomics of information and KnttwlfJae. Edited 
by D. M. Lamberton. New York: Penguin 
Books, Inc., 1972. 

Gordon, Leland J., and Stewart M. Lee. tvonomits 
for Consunurs (Sixth edition). New York: 
American Book Co., 1972. 

insights into Consumerism: Understanding Adrer^ 
tising. New York: J. C. Penney Co., Inc. 1972. 

Planning Guide for Consumer Education. Framing- 
ham: Massachusetts State Department of Edu- 
cation, 1972. 

Questions and Answers About Making Advertising 
Complaints, New York: National Advisory 
Review Board, n.d. 

Additional resources include printed materials and 
services provided by the tbllowing: 

Federal Communications Commission 

Federal Trade Commission 

Federal Food and Dntg Administration 
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Program Objectives for Organizing Content 
in Consumer Education 



Thfe section of the Cumatlum Design for 
Consumer EJiuation offers suggestions for the 
selection and organization of content for consumer 
education at four maturity levels of learners: 

Level I -Use available resources to get the things 
you want. 

Level II -Use available resources to become the 

kind of person you want to be. 
Level III -Use available resources to shape a 

desired UfC'Style. 
Level IV-Use available resources to create and 

maintain an environment for living. 

Objectives stated in performance terms have 
been developed at the program level to suggest 



possible learning outcomes to work toward rather 
than specific behaviors to be attained by all 
students. Hiey may serve as a resource in selecting 
content and defining specific learning outcomes in 
accord with the criteria, structure, and procedures 
adopted by individual school districts for develop- 
ing objectives for instruction. 

It is anticipated that teachers will implement 
program objectives as follows: 

• Identify specific observable student perform 
mance. 

• Specify the area of content in which perfor- 
mance is expected. 

• Describe the condition of performance. 

• Cite criteria for acceptable performance. 
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The Consumer 

Life-Style 



CONTENT ORGANIZEilS 



LEVEL I 

Use available resources to get the things you want. 


LEVEL U 

Use available resources to become the kind of 
person you want to be. 


At the eti'Mcntary level, learners will be able to: 

Explain why people like and want different thuigs. 
Identify the things they like and want. 
Distin^h their wants from those of others. 
Relate their wants to personal interests and 
activities. 

Look at their consumer choices in terms of like^ 

and activities. 
Clarify what they want to do and be. 
Explore some of the things their families like to 

do. 

• 


At the intermediate or junior high school level, 
learners will be able to: 

Clarify self-image through understanding of per^ 
sonal values and social-cultural influences which 
contribute to identity. 

Identify goals necessary to become the kmd of 
persons they want to be. 

Explore personal qualities and strengths that win 
help them to reach their goals. 

Examine personal shortcomings and outside obsta- 
cles which might keep them from reaching their 
goals. 

Propose some things they might do to overcome 
the obstacles which block chances of reaching 
goals. 

Accept differences in values and goals expressed by 
friends. 
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Suggested Program Objectives for Consumer Education 



CONTENT ORGANIZERS 



LEVEL /// 

Use available resources to shape a desired life-style. 



At the high school level, learners will be able to: 

Identify ways in which personal values have shaped 

their present life-styles and the goals they have 

for the future. 
Explore some of the cultural, social, and economic 

factors that have influenced tlieir present life- 

style. 

Analyze ways in which accurate perception of 
values, goals, and resources can give individuals 
and families freedom to choose among alters 
natives in creating a life^le. 

Analyze factors which enable a person to make 
dmnges in one*s life-style. 

Appraise the effect mass media may have had on 
tiieir perception of a de^d life-style. 



Lf?VEL IV 

Use available resources to create and maintain an 
environment for living. 



At the community college and adult levels, learners 
wilt be able to: 

Qarify personal and family values, goals, and 
resources available to maintain their chosen 
life-style. 

Explore family customs, beliefs, and cultural tradi- 
tions that they value. 

Adapt priorities hi values and goals to changing 
situations and various stages of the life cycle. 

Explore things they can do to change their 
life-style. 

Identify some constraints they now face or may 
face in achieving and maintaining a desired 
life-style. 

Consider the effect of mass media on the values 
and goals of family members in relation to the 
ability to maintain a desired life-style. 

Accept differences in values, goals, and patterns of 
living expressed by other individuals and families 
in the community. 
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The Consumer 



Available Consumer Resouroes 



CONTENT ORGANIZERS 



LEVEL I 

Use available resources to get the things you want. 



At the elementan tei el. learners wiil be able to: 

Identify the resources available that can be used to 
get the tilings they would like to have. 

Describe places to go and tilings to do in the 
community which do not cost money. 

Sliare their resources with family members and 
friends. 

Consider needs and wants of other family members 
in using family resources. 



LEVEL // 

Use avaflable resources to become the kind of 
person you want to be. 



At the intermediate or funtor high schooi ieveU 
learners will be able to: 

Relate the effective use of resources to the 

accomplishment of goals. 
Demonstrate ways in which available resources 

may be substituted for more limited ones in 

achieving goals. 
Relate the use of one resource to the effect it has 

on the use of other resources. 
Analyze ways in which family and community 

resources can extend consumer choices. 
Relate the cost of using a resource to what must be 

given up because of its use. 
Weigh the effect of their use of resources on other 

family members. 
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Suggested Program Objectives for Consumer Education 



CONTENT ORGANIZERS 



LEVEL /// 

Use available resources to shape a desired lifestyle. 



At the high schtml level, learners will be able to: 

Contrast ways in whtdi accurate perception of 
resources can enhance or limit tlte potential of 
an individual or family in achieving a desired 
lifestyle. 

Analyze ways in which available resources can be 
substituted for limited ones in shaping a life- 
style. 

Illustrate how different forms and combinations of 
resources can be used to produce similar satisfac- 
tions in meeting wants and needs. 

Wei^ the cost of using resources for short-term 
goals in terms of resources no longer available 
for long-term goals. 

Explain how the creative extension of consumer 
resources can offer more options in shaping a 
life-style. 

Explore ways in wliich personal, family, and 
community resources can be used to extend 
opportunities for achieving a desired life-style. 



LEVEL IV 

Use available resources to create and maintain an 
environment for living. 



At the community college and adult levels, learners 
will be able to: 

Perceive accurately the resources available for 

achieving and maintaining a desired life-style. 
Utilize creatively avaUable resources in achieving 

personal and family goals. 
Substitute available resources for limited ones in 

maintaining a life-style ^md in coping with crises. 
Use community resources to enhance the quality 

of family living. 
Weigh the cost of using a resource in terms of what 

must be fdven up because of its use. 
Assess all available resources in making decisions 

about how they can best be used at a given time 

or situation to achieve family goals. 
Develop personal resources to enhance the quality 

of family and community living. 
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The Consumer 

Derit»loti Making in the l»e of Consumer Resourcen 

CONTENT ORGANIZERS 



LEVEL I 

Use available resources to get the things you want. 



At the elementary level* learners will be able to: 

Consider their likes and dislikes when faced with a 

consumer choice. 
Differentiate between needs and wants when 

making choices. 
Examine alternatives when faced with consumer 

choices. 



LEVEL a 

Use available resources to become the kind of 
person you want to be. 



At the intermediate or junior high schm>l level, 
learners will be able to: 

Illustrate ways in which consumer choices reflect 

personal interests* values, and goals. 
Resist peer pressure when making a personal 

consumer choi<%. 
Trust their own judgment when making a decision. 
Evaluate advertising appeals and their effect on 

personal consumer choices. 
Weigh alternatives and probable consequences of 

each when faced with a consumer decision. 
Consider the costs of personal consumer choices to 

the family. 

Consider the effects of their consumer choices and 
practices on the community and the environ- 
ment. 
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Suggested Program Objectives for Consumer Education 



CONTENT ORGANIZERS 



LEVEL /// 

Ust avaflable resources to shape a desired Ufe-style. 



At the high school kvel, learners will be able to: 

Identify ways in which decisions regarding the use 

of consumer resources can enhance the potential 

for achieving the kind of lifestyle one chooses. 
Analyze ways in which decisions about the use of 

present resources can open up opportunities in 

achieving a satisfying life^Ie. 
Relate the availability of resources to the range of 

consumer choices. 
Establish priorities of needs and wants in relation 

to values* goals, and resources. 
Defend the generalization that instinct, emotion, 

and reason play significant roles in intelligent 

consumer decisions. 
Relate modification of the decision-making process 

to the nature of the choice and the resources to 

be used. 

Display sensitivity to the needs and wants of others 

when making decisions. 
Question consumer choices and practices that have 

harmful effects on the environment. 



LEVEL IV 

Use avaflable resources to create and maintain an 
environment for living. 



At the conmuntty college and adult levels, learners 
Mill be able to: 

Identify ways in which lif&^tyle is reflected 
through choice of products and services. 

Identify ways in which instinct and emotion play a 
part in the decision-making process. 

Establish priorities of present needs and wants in 
relation to individual or family values, goais, and 
resources available. 

Predict changes in the use of resources as learners 
move through the life cycle as it relates to 
patterns of living. 

Relate present consumer decisions to the effects 
they will have on future dedsions and commit- 
ments. 

Modify the decision-making process in relation to 
the individuals involved, the nature of the 
decision, and the resources to be used. 

Harmonize opposing or conflicting wants, needs, 
goals, and values when making family decisions. 

Examine consumer choices in light of their effect 
on the environment. 
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The Consumer in the Marketplace 



CIoii8unier Earning 



CONTENT ORGANIZERS 



LEVEL I 

Use available resources to get the things you want. 



LEVEL U 

Use availaUe resources to become the kind of 
peison you want to be. 



At the eUmentm level, learners will he able to: 
Identify family members who work outside the 

Iiome for mcome to buy the things the family 

needs. 

Demonstrate appreciation for the contribution 
their parents make to the community by the 
goods and services they produce on their job. 

Describe jobs family members do at home for 
which they are not paid. 

Identify the tasks they perform at home for their 
families. 

Explain sources of their persomd spending money. 



ERIC 



At the intermediate or junior high school leveL 
learners will be able to: 

Identify the personal skills and competencies 

which they contribute to the family by the tasks 

performed at home. 
Relate the value of the tasks they perform at home 

to the real income of the family. 
Identify sources of their personal income and what 

they use it for. 
Explore personal abiUties and skills which they 

might use to earn money in the conununity. 
Identify the personal traits and abilities which 

might contribute to success hi the future. 
Identify ways in which work satisfies individual 

needs and allows development and use of per* 

sonal capabilities. 
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Suggested Program Objectives for Consumer Education 



CXmTENT ORGANIZERS 



LEVEL /// 

Use available resources to shape a desired Ufe<«tyle. 



LEVEL IV 

Use available resources to create and maintain an 
environment for living. 



At the high school level, learners will be able to: 

Rebte career goals to personal values* interests, 
aptitude* and abilities. 

Analyze wrays in which investment of time and 
energy in continuing education and technical 
traimng can extend employment opportunities, 
earning power, and personal satisfaction fh>m 
work. 

Explore possible occupational changes that might 
be faced because of technological developments 
and changes in the economy. 

Relate the level of income to personal abilities, 
occupational choice, geographic location, and 
economic conditions. 

Synthesize their knowledge of career opportunties 
with an understanding of personal values into an 
emerging lifestyle consistent with their aspi- 
rations. 



At the community college and adult levels, learners 
will be able to: 

Relate occupational opportunities to their values, 
go^, aptitudes, abilities, and interests. 

Weigh the advantages of financial fringe benefits 
when considering employment. 

Participate in continuing education programs 
to extend employment opportunities, earning 
power, or personal development. 

Adapt to changes in level of income or pattern of 
employment caused by technological develop- 
ments or local and national economic condi- 
tions. 

Identify ways in which they can increase the 
personal satisfaction derived from work or the 
use of income. 
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The Consumer in the Marketplace 



Coiitiutiier Spending 



CONTENT ORGANIZERS 



LEVEL I 

Use available resources to get the things you want. 



At the elementary level, learners will be able to: 

Keep a record of personal income and expenses. 
Develop a simple plan for the use of their spending 
money. 

Compare their spending plans with those of class- 
mates. 

Explain how each spending plan may differ from 
others in the class because of personal wants and 
needs and available money. 

Identify ways a spending plan can help them get 
the things they want. 



LEVEL li 

Use available resources to become the kind of 
person you want to be. 



At the intermediate or junior high school level, 
learners will be able to: 

Develop a plan for the use of personal spending 
money which would establish priorities based on 
values and goals. 

Examine personal or community resources that 
could be substituted for money in achieWng 



Adapt their spendmg plans to unexpected situ- 
ations. 

Keep records of personal income and spending. 
Relate the use of a spending plan to accomplish- 
ment of goals. 
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Suggested Program Objectives for Consumer Education 



CONTENT ORGANIZERS 



LEVEL III 

Use available resources to shape a desired lifestyle. 


LEVEL IV 

Use available resources to create and maintain an 
environment for living. 


At the high school level, learners will be able to: 

Develop a financial plan based on values, goals, and 
present or future income. 

Identify ways in which an individual's or family's 
level of living is affected more by the pattern of 
spending than by the amount of income. 

Explain ways in which an effective plan for the use 
of income can reflect differences hi values, goals, 
needs, and wants of mdividuals and families. 

Relate the use of a spending plan to personal 
satisfaction received from accomplishment of 

Plan the alternative us?s of personal time, money, 
and other resources to receive greater satisfac- 
tions. 

Explore sources of help in financial planning 

available in the community. 
Evaluate methods of recordkeeping in relation to 

personal needs. 


At the community college and adult levels, learners 
will be able to: 

Develop a financial plan based on personal or 
family values, goals, needs, wants, and income. 

Plan for anticipated cnanges in fuiancial needs, 
responsibilities, and resources during individual 
or family life cycles. 

Assess personal, family, and community resources 
a>^ble to extend satisfactions from income. 

Identify the role of communication to the success 
of family financial planning. 

Summarize the effect financial planning has had on 
their goal attainment. 

Reassess their financial plans as personal or family 
situations and needs diange. 

Develop a method of recordkeeping compatible 
with life-style. 

Utilize sources of help in financial planning avail- 
able in the community. 
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The Consumer in the Marketplace 

(Consumer Savin|{ 



CONTENT ORGANIZERS 



LEVEL t 

Use avaUable resources to get the things you want. 



At the elementary level, learners will be able to: 

Identify the tilings they save. 
Describe that for which they save. 
Explain why they save. 

Describe the places in which they keep their savings. 
Identify places in tlie community where people 
save their money. 



LEVEL // 

Use available resources to become the kind of 
person you want to be. 



At the intermediate or junior high school level, 
learners will be able to: 

Develop a savuigs plan based on values, goals, 

income, and expenses. 
Identify some of tlie thmgs for which they would 

like to save. 

Identify reasons for setting aside part of their 
present resources to be used for futrue wants 
and needs. 

Explore some of the long-term goals they can 

accomplisli with a savuigs plan. 
Summarize advantages and disadvantages of the 

places in which people save their money. 
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Suggested Program Objectives for Consumer Education 



CONTENT ORGANIZERS 



LEVEL III 

Use available resources to shape a desired life-style. 



At the high school level, learners will be able to: 

Develop personal savings or investment plans that 
reflect their life-style and will accomplish speci- 
fied goals. 

Predict some future emergencies or opportunities 
for which they can use their savings. 

Analyze ways in which a savmgs or investment 
program can differ for individuals and families 
with different values, goals, earnings, and flnan- 
cial responsibilities. 

Analyzfc the distinguishing features of savings and 
investment plans available from different insti- 
tutions. 

Identify personal risks for which they need 
insurance. 

Relate choice of an insurance program to an 
individual's or family*s life-style, financial re- 
sponsibilities, income, and stage of tlie life cycle. 

Identify the role of a flnancial counselor in an 
individual's or family's decision about saving, 
investing, or protecting from loss through 
insurance. 

Analyze some of the ways in which savings 
deposited in fmancial institutions produce finan- 
cial returns for the consumer and economic 
growth for the society. 



LEVEL IV 

Use available resources to create and maintain an 
environment for Uving. 

At the community college and adult levels, learners 
will be able to: 

Develop savings, insurance, and investment plans 
that reflect their life-style, present and future 
needs, goals and income, and stage of the life 
cycle. 

Predict opportunities which would be available to 
members of the family because of a savings 
program. 

Evaluate various insurance and investment pro- 
grams which would assist in achieving lon^term 
fmancial goals. 

Review periodically the adequacy of their insur* 
ance, savings, and investment programs in view 
of changing needs, income, and financial circumr 
stances. 

Utilize available sources of assistance in the com- 
munity in planning insurance, saving, or invest- 
ment programs. 

Consider social security beneflts which would 
enable families in crisis or retirement situations 
to maintain their level of living. 

Relate the role of insurance, saving, and investment 
programs to an individual's or family's ability to 
maintain a desired life-style. 
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The Consumer in the Marketplace 

CIoiii»umer Borrowing 



CONTENT ORGANIZERS 



LEVEL I 

Use available resources to get the things you want. 



At the elementary level, learners will be able to: 

Identify the things they borrow. 

Tell from whom they borrow. 

Explain why they borrow. 

TeU what happens when the things borrowed are 

lost or broken. 
Develop rules they think would be good to follow 

when borrowing from friends or family members. 
Identify some of the tilings they would or would 

not borrow from others. 
Explain reasons they would not lend certain thuigs. 



LEVEL II 

Use available resources to become the kind of 
person you want to be. 

At the intermediate or junior high school level, 
learners will be able to: 

Explore some ways they borrow to extend their 
resources. 

Identify sources for borrowing available to them. 
List advantages and disadvantages of borrowing 
from others. 

Project possible consequences of not returning 
borrowed things or of returning them in poor 
condition. 

Formulate guidelines they would follow in borrow- 
ing from others. 

Accept responsibility for returning things in ^od 
condition to the tender. 

Explore some of the advantages and disadvantaj^ 
of using a layaway plan for purchasing the things 
they want. 

Identify some risks tliey take when lenduig or 
borrowing money or other things. 
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Suggested Program Objectives for Consumer Education 



CONTENT ORGANIZERS 



LEVEL in 

Use available resources to shape a desired life-style. 



At the high svhout level, learners will be able to: 

Relate the use of consumer credit to the purchas- 
ing power of an individual at a i^ven time. 

Identify sources of consumer credit available to 
them in the community. 

Relate the type, form, and cost of credit to the 
purpose for which it will be used. 

Analyze the true cost of using credit in terms of 
increased cost of goods and services, commit- 
ment of future income, and the alternative 
goods and services that could have been pur^ 
chased. 

Explain how a credit rating is determined and the 

effect it has on one*s ability to obtain credit. 
Identify important items an individual should look 

for when signing a credit contract. 
Describe situations where the use of future income 

to satisfy present needs and wants would be a 

wise use of credit. 
Relate the effective use of student loans to the 

ability to achieve personal goals. 
Consider the limitations of future consumer 

choices when committing future income in using 

credit. 

Project some of the possible consequences resulting 
from misuse of credit or inability to meet credit 
obligations. 

Cite major federal and state laws which regulate 
consumer credit. 

Identify public and private agencies in the com- 
munity which assist consumers with problems 
related to credit. 

Examine alternatives to the use of credit posable 
through reordering goals and priorities. 



LEVEL iV 

Use available resources to create and maintain an 
environment for living. 

At the community college and adult leveb, learners 
will be able to: 

Develop an overall financial plan which shows the 
effective use of credit as an economic resource. 

Compare sources and forms of consumer credit 
available. 

Estimate the true cost of using credit. 

Appraise expected income, assets, and probable 

expenses vv^en determining the amount of credit 

that can safely be used. 
Consider the purpose for which credit will be used 

when the type of credit is behig used. 
Relate the availability and cost of credit to the 

maintenance of a satisfactory credit rating. 
Exercise their legal ri^t to review information 

filed by credit investigating agencies. 
Assess their legal responsibilities and obligations 

when signing a credit contract. 
Consider the consequences resulting from misuse 

of credit or taaWlity to meet credit obligations. 
Identify major federal and state laws relating to 

credit wliich protect consumers. 
Utilize public and private agencies in the commu- 
nity which assist consumers with credit problems. 
Report unfair or fraudulent credit practices to the 

proper authorities. 
Analyze ways in which they could effectively use 

credit to accompli^ goals and maintain a 

satisfying life-style. 
Consider alternatives to the use of credit possible 

through the reordering of goals and priorities and 

creative utilization of available resources. 
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(lonsiuRier Buying 



The Consumer in the Marketplace 



CONTENT ORGANIZERS 



L£V£L t 

Use available resources to get the things you want. 



At the elementary level, learners will be able to: 

Identify a favorite thing they chose to buy. 
Explore reasons for their choice. 
Identify things tiiey would look for when buying. 
Explain why they can buy only what they can pay 
for. 

Demonstrate slcill in exchanging money for goods 
and services. 

Distinguish between words and pictures that are 
useful and those not useful on packages and 
advertisements. 

Describe what might happen if they break some- 
thing hi the store or open the package. 

Act courteously and responsibly when gouig to the 
store to buy. 



LEVEL li 

Use available resources to become the kind of 
person you want to be. 



At the intermediate or junior high school level, 
learners will be able to: 

Assess recent purchai^s to see if they reflect wants 

and interests. 
Identify factors that influence choices when buy* 

ing products or services. 
Follow their own judgment hi buymg rather than 

relying on judgment of peers. 
Adapt consumer choices to reduce the conflict that 

can arise from family expectations and peer 

pressure. 

Develop a list of shopping skills that would be 
useful. 

Compare prices, quality, and services offered in 
discount stores, speciality shops, and depart- 
ment stores. 

Relate information given on tags and labels to care 
of purchases and satisfactions from their use. 

Qioose products not harmful to the environment. 

Act in a responsible, courteous, and ethical manner 
when shopping. 
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Suggested Program Objectives for Consumer Education 



CONTENT ORGANIZERS 



LEVEL III 

Use availabte Ksources to shape a desired life-style. 



At the high school levei learners will be able to: 

Assess recent purchases to determine if they 

accurately reflect personal values, goals, wants, 

needs, or desired life-style. 
Analyze physical, social, and psychological needs 

or preferences which have influenced buying 

decisions. 

Interpret effects of the increasing complexity and 

sophistication of the marketplace on consumers. 
Illustrate changes in patterns of living that have 

resulted in increased buying of services by 

individuals and families. 
Assess ways in which advertising has influenced 

consumer choices. 
Relate the planning of purchases to increased 

satisfaction from the product or services chosen. 
Defend spontaneous bu)^g in terms of the psychic 

satisfaction gained. 
Appraise potential purchases on the basis of 

personal values, income, and intended use as 

well as quality and price. 
Relate accurate interpretation and use of product 

information and warranties to increased con- 
sumer satisfaction. 
Evaluate the various retail outlets to determine 

which most neariy meets their needs in various 

situations. 

Analyze the reliability and accuracy of buying 
information available from manufacturers, trade 
associations, consumer testing laboratories, and 
government agencies. 

Relate time and effort expended hi comparative 
shopping for products and services to the nature 
of the purchase and the amount of money 
involved. 

Investigate the alternatives available in securing 

goods and services. 
Weigh the consequences of their buying choices on 

the environment and the economy. 
Explore the social costs of present American 

buying patterns. 



LEVEL IV 

Use ava0able resources to create and maintain an 
environment for living. 



At the community college and adult levels, learners 
will be able to: 

Examhie buying patterns to determine if they 
accurately reflect family values, goals, wants, 
needs, and life-«tyle. 

Consider the value of services in relation to their 
total consumption pattern and life-style. 

Evaluate factors that hifluence buying decisions. 

Examine ways in which availability of credit will 
affect buy ttig decisions. 

Judge the accuracy of information and appeals 
made in advertising. 

Allow for unplanned purchases which may have 
psychic value for family members. 

Consider time, services available, and convenience 
of location as weU as price and quality of 
merchandise when selecting a retail outlet. 

Use buyhig information available from manufao- 
turers, trade associations, consumer testing labo- 
ratories, and government agencies when planning 
purcha^. 

Judge the value of comparison shopping in terms 

of the nature and cost of the product or service 

and the personal respoa«ibiIIty of the consumer. 
Use uiformation on products and warranties to 

increase satisfaction from money spent. 
Choose a form and method of payment which 

meets their needs. 
Consider the use of public services and facilities as 

an alternative to buyUig. 
Examine the social cost of individual or family 

consumption patterns. 
Weigh the consequences of personal and family 

consumer choices on the environmeui and the 

economy. 
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The Consumer and the Community 

The Consumer in the Economy 

CONTENT ORGANIZERS 



LEVEL I 

Use available resources to get the things you want. 



Al the elementary level learners will be able to: 

Explain how they are consumers of goods and 
^rvices. 

Identify persons in the conununity who are pro- 
ducers of goods and ^rvices. 

Identify places in the neighborhood where persons 
go to exchange money for ^ds or services. 

Look at different kinds of money and money 
substitutes used to obtain goods and services. 



LEVEL a 

Use available lesouices to become the kind of 
person you want to be. 



At the intermediate or funior high school level 
learners will be able to: 

Identify ways in which they act as consumers and 
producers in the economy. 

Relate the value of money to what they can 
purchase with it. 

Identify ways in which they influence the con- 
sumer choices of the family and in turn affect 
the kinds of goods and services produced. 

Relate consumer spending to the influence it has 
on such things as the recording industry, bicyde 
manufactiuing and repairs, and the food service 
industsy. 

Identify consumer choices which might conflict 
with the need to conserve limited resources. 

Cite examples where competition has resulted in 
lower prices or improved services. 
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Suggested Program Objectives for Consumer Education 



CONTENT ORGANIZERS 



LEVEL III 

Use avaOable resources to shape a desired life-style. 



LEVEL IV 

Use avaBable resources to create and maintain an 
environment for living. 



At the high svht '»/ tevel, learners will be able to: 
Analyze nuyor goals of the United States economy 
in relation to the economic welfare of con- 
sumers. 

Contrast consumer choices and the influence of 
those choices on an open market and afilanned 
economy. 

Analyze factors which influence the types and 
amounts of goods and services produced in our 
economy. 

Relate the consumer's role as a voter to the way in 
which the role of government in the economy is 
defined. 

Determine the functions of money and financial 

institutions in the economic system. 
Analyze the role of teen-age employment and 

consumption in the total economy. 
Analyze tiie possible results of economic stability 

or instability on the occupations of their choice. 
Identify ways in which consumer saving, investing* 

and borrowing influence the United States 

economy. 

Relate the Influence of the youtii culture on 
marketing practices and kinds of merchandise 
available in the marketplace. 

Explore ways in which competition can act as a 
control on quality and prices of goods and 

services. . . 

Relate public demand for additional benefits and 

services from government to the need for 

increased taxes. 
Explore instances in which there can be a conflict 

between economic growth and ecological 

balance. 

Support consumer organizations which serve as a 
countervailing force to other power groups in 
the economy and influence government to pro- 
tect the consumer. 



At the community college and adult levels, learners 
will be able to: 

Relate basic components and operation of the 
economic system to tiieir roles as consumer, 
producer, and citizen. 

Relate personal and fanUly consumer demand to 
types, quality, and amount of products and 
services offered in the marketplace. 

Examine ways in which the power vested in b^ 
business and unions tends to affect what is 
available in the marketplace as well as the cost 
of the products. 

Participate in defining the government's role in the 
economy by voting. 

Analyze economic decisions and policies of govern- 
ment to determine the affect on the quality of 
life of the consumers involved. 

Examine functions of financial institutions as they 
relate to economic concerns of consumers. 

Relate fluctuations in the economy to levels of 
living and consumption patterns of individuals 

and families. ^. . 

Illustrate ways in which consumer credit expands 
production and consumption of goods and 

Analyze ways in which consumer saving and 
investment help to provide capital for business 
and industrial expansion. 

Cite examples of consumers benefiting from com- 
petition because of lowered prices or improved 
quality of products and services. 

Consider the relationship between expansion of 
social benefits and services to the need for 
increased taxes when voting on social issues. 

Weigh the social and ecological costs of the use of 
limited resources against economic benefits. 

Cooperate with organizations which seek to repre- 
sent the interests of consumers in the economy. 
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('.ommunitv Servic*c«» 



The Consumer and the Community 



CONTENT ORGANIZERS 



LEVEL I 

Use available resources to get the things you want. 



LEVEL a 

Use available resources to become the kind of 
person you want to be. 



At the etetnentary ievei. learners will be able to: 

Identify services in the community provided 

because people pay taxes. 
Locate on a map of the community the recrea- 

tional facilities they can use. 
Distinguish between tlie recreational facilities 

which everyone pays for through taxes and 

those wliich are paid for only by the people who 

use them. 
Describe how tliey pay taxes. 
Identify people who volunteer services to help 

make the school or neighborhood better. 
Describe the volunteer services that members of 

their families contribute to the community. 
Identify services they contribute to the sckoI or 

community. 

Volunteer their services to help others in the 
school or neighborhood. 



At the intermediate or funior high school level, 
learners will be able to: 

Identify ways in which public services provided 
through taxes benefit the people in Uie com- 
munity. 

Identify public facilities and services in the com- 
munity they use. 

Identify ways in which everyone pa^ a and benefits 
from taxes. 

Examine reasons why people choose to buy goods 
and services together through taxes. 

Examine the hicreased cost of community facilities 
and services caused by vandalism. 

Use community facilities and services in a respon- 
sible manner. 

Examine facilities and services provided by volunr 
teers for teen-agers in the community. 

Explore the kinds of volunteer services they could 
perform in the school, neighborhood, or larger 
community. 
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Suggested Program Objectives for Consumer Education 



CONTENT ORGANIZERS 



LEVEL III 

Use available resources to shape a desired Ufe-style. 


LEVEL IV 

Use available resources to create and maintain an 
environment for living. 


At the high st htHft level, learners will be able to: 

Analyze ways in which the kinds of public and 
volunteer services available in a community can 
enhance or limit the quality of personal or 
family Uving. 

Compare similarities and differences of community 
facilities and services provided by volunteer 
groups and by city, state, and federal govern* 
ments. 

Analyze the broad social benefits provided to all 

citizens through tax money. 
As^ benefits provided by social welfare programs 

for particular groups in the society. 
Apprake the vahie of the government's economic 

assistance programs to developfaig nations. 
Explore ways in which volunteer groups can act as 

change agents hi the community. 
Survey the community to detemUne community 

services which are lacking. 
Propose an action plan to bring about a desired 

change in the community. 
Plan their personal allocation of time and energy to 

include «>me volunteer service in the community. 
Clarify career goals through participation in a 

variety of volunteer services. 
Assess ways in which a community's values are 

projected through the kinds of social and cul' 

tural services available. 


At the community college and adult levels, learners 
will be able to: 

Utilize available community services to maintain or 
improve the quality of their personal and family 
living. 

Relate public services provided by federal, state, 
and local governments to the broad social 
benefits they provide for all citizens. 

Clarify personal values regarding the amount of tax 
money they are willing to pay for social welfare 
programs to provide for groups with particular 
needs. 

Use the consumer services provided by federal, 

state, and local governments. 
Consider which goods and services should be 

provided through taxes for public use when 

voting on community issues. 
Examine consequences of various alternatives when 

votUig on issues affecting quality of community 

Ufe. 

Assess services provided in the community in terms 
of the needs of the people living there. 

Suggest ways to improve community services in the 
community. 

Contribute time, energy, and talent as well as 

money to volunteer services in the community. 
Investigate goals, sources of fUnds, and ways in 

which funds are used when makinff contribu* 

tions to organizations. 
Determine the kinds of volunteer service which 

give them the most satisfaction and enjoyment. 
Assess the availability of community services which 

meet the particular needs of their families when 

deciding on a place to live. 
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The Consumer and the Communiiy 

C!oii»utner Rif2ht§ and Protection 



CONTENT ORGANIZERS 



LEVEL / 

Use available resources to get the things you want. 



At the elvmentary level, learners will be able to: 

Look at a variety of similar products before 

maidng a choice. 
Identify people or places helpful in obtaining 

information before deciding what to buy. 
Identify the kinds of information to look for on 

products. 

Examine safety features of products before buying. 
Follow directions for use and care that come with 

the things they buy. 
Identify what they could do about merchandise 

that is unsatisfactory. 
Describe ways in which they can act as responsible 

consumers. 



LEVEL n 

Use available resources to become the kind of 
person you want to be. 

At the intermediate or junior high school level, 
learners will be able to: 

Identify factors in the community that uifluence 
the consumer*s right to choose from among a 
variety of products and services at fair and 
competitive prices. 

Examhie sources of consumer information for 
accuracy and reliability. 

Accept responsibility for being an informed con- 
sumer. 

Consider possible health hazards of products they 
buy. 

Use products according to directions and intended 
use. 

Use appropriate procedures for communicating 
consumer grievances to the business community. 

Identify where a consumer might go for assistance 
when sellers fail to respond to reasonable request 
for recourse. 

Clarify their responsibilities in the marketplace. 
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Suggested Program Objectives for Consumer Education 



CONTENT ORGANIZERS 



LEVEL in 

Use available resources to shape a desired life-style. 



At the high sduutl level, learners will be able to: 

Analyze busint^s pt-actices and government policies 

which influence the consumer's right to choose 

from among a variety of products and services at 

fair and competitive prices. 
Sunwiarize ways in which consumers can best 

exercise their right of choice. 
Examine ways in which consumer advocates and 

volunteer groups have aided consumers m their 

right of choice. 
Evaluate the accuracy and reliability of the various 

sources of consumer information. 
Summarize ways in which misleading advertising^ 

inadequate labeling, and deceptive packaging 

restrict the consumer's right to full and accurate 

information. 

Utilize effective procedures for communicating 
needs, preferences, satisfactions, grievances, and 
fraud to the business community and the proper 
authorities. 

Examine ways in wiiich consumer protection agen> 
cies and consumer organizations assist con- 
sumers with legal problems and provide avenues 
of recourse. 

Summarize major federal, state, and local legis- 
lation which safeguards consumer rights. 

Identify the fraudulent schemes, deceptive prac- 
tices, misleadmg sales approaches, and types of 
medical quackery prevalent «« the community. 

Protect consumer interest by dealing with repu- 
table firms and utilizing avenues of recourse 
available in the community. 



LEVEL IV 

Use available resources to create and maintain an 
environment for living. 



At the community collegi: and adult levels, learners 
will be able to: 

Exercise their consumer right of choi(» by select- 
ing products and services which meet personal or 
family needs and by communicating personal 
preferences to sellers and producers. 

Question business and government policies that 
limit consumer's right of choice. 

Support consumer groups which provide an effec- 
tive voice in conveying consumer interest and 
preference to business and government. 

Direct suggestions and criticisms for improvement 
of consumer interest to proper authorities. 

Use reliable consumer information sources avail- 
able in the community. 

Report cases of deceptive, fraudulent, or unfair 
practices to the proper authorities. 

Utilize federal, state, and local consumer protec- 
tion agencies when seeking assistance with legal 
or recourse problems. 

Support public and private consumer organizations 
which provide avenues of recourse on consumer 
problems and represent consumer interests on 
legislation. 

Determine the reliability of business firms before 
buying goods or services from them. 

Evaluate consequences of proposed consumer legis- 
lation before taking a firm stand for or against 
it. 
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The Consumer and the Community 

The (ioitsuitier and the Lan 



CONTENT ORGANIZERS 



LEVEL I 

Use available resources to get the thingi you want. 



At the elementary level, learners will be able to: 

Relate consume/ protection laws to the safety of 

consumer products they use. 
Evaluate ,toys according to safety standards estab- 

Uslied by the Toy Safety Act. 
Relate basic elements of a contract to trading 

agreements with classmates. 
Relate "truth in labeling and packaging" to getting 
* what is pictured on the container of a purchased 

item. (Fair Packaging and Labeling Act; U.S. 

Code. Title 15, Section 1451 etseq.) 



LEVEL // 

Use available resources to become the kind of 
person you want to be. 



At the Intermediate or funlor high school level, 
learners will be able to: 

Examine ways in which the government protects 
the consumer. 

Identify ways in which warranties enhance con- 
tract rights of consumers when purchasing goods 
or services. 

Examine what each of the contracting parties agree 
to in making a consumer purchase. 

Project the consequences they can face if they do 
not live up to the terms of a contract. 

Assess ways in which the Fair Labeling and 
Packaging Act helps the consumer. (U.S. Code» 
Title 15, Section 1451 etseq.) 

Identify information required by law on such 
consumer products as clothing, foods, and cos- 
metics. 

Examine the effect of the Flammable Fabrics Act 

on the clothing they purchase. (U.S. Code, Title 

1 5, Section 1191 etseq.) 
Propose bicycle repair standards based on the Auto 

Repair Act of 1972. (Bushiess and Professions 

Code Section 9880 et seq.) 
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Suggested Program Objectives for Consumer Education 

CONTENT ORGANIZERS 



UVEL /// 

Use available resources to shape a desired life-style. 



At the high schtxil Ivvel. learners will be able to: 

Relate their knowledge of legal rights and the 

procedures for asserting them to their ability to 

exercise consumer rights. 
Analyze the legal rights and obligations of buyer 

and seller or borrower and lender in a sales or 

credit contract. 
Identify tenants* rights and responsibilities in using 

rental property. 
Identify the major areas of protection provided for 

California consumers by the Auto Repair Act. 

(Business and Professions Code Section 9880 et 

seq.) 

Examine laws relating to marriage and family to 
determine legal obligations for debts incurred by 
other members of the family. (Civil Code Sec- 
tion 55 et seq.; Section 4000 et seq.) 

Compare the advantages and disadvantages of 
**Chapter XIII Proceedings** with debt consoUda- 
Uun pliois in resolving financial difficulties. 
(Banlcruptcy Act, U.S. Code, Title 28. Section 
1331 etseq.) 

Evaluate the protection provided individuals by 
recent federal and state consumer legislation 
related to automobile safety. 

Compare the ability of consumer agencies to serve 
individual consumer complaints with theu* 
responsibility for protecting the public interest. 

Relate response to a summons or complaint to the 
protection of one*s legal righte. 

Examuie consequences they face when a judgment 
has been obtained against them. 

Evaluate the effectiveness of the small claims court 
as an avenue of recourse for consumers. 



LEVEL IV 

Use available resources to create and maintain an 
environment for living. 

At the community college and adult levels, learners 
will be able to: 

Project possible consequences consumers may face 
because of lack of understanding of the basic 
elements of the system which determine legal 
rights and responsibilities. 

Differentiate the parts of a contract tliat are legaUy 
binding from those that are not enforceable. 

Relate fraud, misrepresentation, or deception 
which induces the consumer to enter a contract 
to the obliption on the part of the consumer to 
continue with the transaction. 

Analyze the financial rights and obligations defined 
by laws relating to marriage and family. (Civil 
Code Section 55 et seq.; Section 4Cv 0 et seq.) 

Propose effective procedures to be followed by 
tenants when entering into rental agreements. 

Evaluate the recourse provided to home buyers of 
new subdivisions by recent legislation making 
the lender responsible for defects in the property. 

Differentiate buyers rights to property provided by 
a deed and those provided by a contractual 
interest in the property. 

Analyze legal rights and responsibilties of a home- 
owner when faced with foreclosure. 

Evaluate ^'Chapter XIII proceedings** as an alter- 
native to bankruptcy or debt consolidation. 
(Bankruptcy Act; U.S. Code. Title 28, Section 
13!?! etwq) 

Define procedures for responding to a sununons or 

complaint received from the court. 
Identify some of the problems a consumer can face 

if a judgment is obtained against him. 
Identify defenses provided for the consumer by 

state and federal laws to safeguard his job. 

home, or other property against the execution 

of a judgment. 
Assess the need for assistance of an attorney when 

initiating court action or responding to a sum- 
mons or complamt. 
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The Consumer and the Community 



The (4>ti{»unier and the Environment 



CONTENT ORGANIZERS 



LEVEL I 

Use available resources to get the things you want. 



LEVEL II 

Use available resources to become the Idnd of 
person you want to be. 



At the elementary level, learners will be able to: 

Identify environmental problems in the school and 

neighborhood. 
Explore ways of reducing pollution in the neigh* 

borhood and school. 
Examine effects of types of packaging of toys, 

games, and food on waste disposal. 
Identify some tlungs they are willing to do to help 

reduce pollution. 



At the intermediate or funior high school level, 
learners will be able to: 

Survey the community to determine which envi- 
ronmental problems appear to be most critical. 

Examine environmental problems in the school or 
community which would provide opportunities 
for meaningful personal involvement. 

Propose a plan for cleaning up pollution on the 
school campus and in the neighborhood. 

Explore ways in which the paper and containers 
used by the fast-food-service industry has contri- 
buted to pollution and depletion of natural 
resources. 

Assess the effect of their consumer choices and 
activities on the environment. 

Participate m collecting discarded consumer goods 
and reusable waste products for recycling. 

Identify natural resources people can enjoy with- 
out depleting those resources. 

Qarify personal values regarding the environment. 
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Suggested Program Objectives for Consumer Education 



CONTENT ORGANIZERS 



LEVEL III 

Use available resources to shape a desired life-style. 



At till' high si hnot Icri'l, Icunier.s will he able to: 

Identify ways in which consumers can work 
independently or in groups to improve the 
environment. 

Analyze the effects of increased time for leisure 
activities on the environment. 

Consider ways in which personal needs* conve- 
nience, and preferences may conflict with more 
general values of preserving the environment. 

Consider the effects of their consumption patterns 
on the community, the environment, and the 
economy. 

Analyze effects of present American consumption 
patterns on citizens of other nations and on 
future generations of Americans. 

Illustrate ways in which proposals to control 
pollution and protect the environment may 
produce value conflicts and conflict of interest 
in the community. 

Summarize the activities of various environmental 
action and conservation groups in the com- 
munity. 

Participate in community activities which would 
improve the environment. 

Develop a philosophy «>nceming personal respon- 
sibility for improving the environment. 



LEVEL iV 

Use available resources to create and maintain an 
environment for living. 



At the community college and adult levels, learners 
wilt be able to: 

Question consumer practices which contribute to 
problems of pollution. 

Use facilities in the community to recycle dis- 
carded consumer goods and reusable waste 
products. 

Assess the impact of their values and standards of 
living on the visual quality of the neighborhood. 

Work individually or through community action 
programs to improve the environment of the 
community. 

Use community, state, and national recreational 
facilities and resources in a responsible manner. 

Weigh personal comfort, convenience, and pre- 
ference against the general values of preserving 
and improving the environment. 

Consider the economic and social effects of various 
proposals on individuals and groups in ;he 
community. 

Weigh benefits against costs of increase(f demand 

for a higher standard of living. 
Support measures which would conserve limited 

and ureplaceable natural resources for future 

generations. 

Support legislation which would preserve and 
improve the quality of the environment. 

Garify the sacrifices they are willing to make to 
improve the environment. 
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The Consumer and ihe Community 



Th« (lonstutiier and the Media 



CONTENT ORGANIZERS 



LEVEL I 

Use available resources to get the things you want. 



Use available resources 
person you want to be. 



LEVEL II 

to become the kind of 



At the elementary level learners will be able to: 
Examine activities of children shown on television 

to determine the influence on their own tnter^ 

ests and activities. 
Identify toys they bought because they were 

shown on television. 
Evaluate satisfaction with a food they told their 

mothers to buy because it was advertised on 

television. 

Evaluate advertising by comparing claims made for 
toys through pictures or description to the 
actual performance of the toy. 

Examine impact of franchising by identifying 
fast-food«service places that are the same every- 
where. 



At the intermediate or junior itigh school level, 
learners will be able to: 

Analyze ways in which mass media have affected 
their wants» interests* or goals. 

Examine ways in which mass media have served as 
a unifying force in the peer culture. 

Identify influences of mass media on their inter- 
ests» preferences, and goals that have caused 
conflict with parents. 

Evaluate the social and psychological appeals of 
advertising directed toward teen-agers. 

Examine personal response to advertising appeals. 

Relate uniformity of products and services to mass 
merchandising, advertismg, and franchi^g. 

Assess the importance of advertising as a source of 
product information when shopping in a self- 
service store. 

Use reliable and accurate information provided 
through advertising to become a more discrimi- 
nating consumer. 

Identify ways in which the public interest is 
protected from the media. 
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Suggested Program Objectives for Consumer Education 

CONTENT ORGANIZERS 



LEVEL III 

Use available resources to shape a desired lifestyle. 



At the high school level, learners will be able to: 

Analyze ways in wiiich mass media affect con- 
sumers' perceptions of desired life-style and 
standard of living. 

Qarit y personal, cultural, and ethnic traditions or 
customs they would not want to be diluted by 
tlie mass media. 

Ex'unine ways in which increased sophistication of 
consumers and concern for individuality rather 
than conformity can act as a countervailing 
force to the mass media. 

Analyze the social and economic effects of the 
medians dependence on advertising for financial 
support. 

Assess the role of public-service advertising in the 
media. 

Relate trends toward self-service selling to the 
increa^d power of advertising as a source of 
buying mformation. 

Analyze marketing research techniques and mer- 
chandising strategies to assess advertising cam- 
paigns more accurately. - 

Evaluate information provided through advertising 
to determine accuracy and reliability. 

Assess personal motivations and buying habits 
affected by advertising appeals and techniques. 

Amdyze the codes and guidelines regulating mass 
media communication and advertising to deter- 
mine effectiveness in protecting the public 
interest. 
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LEVEL IV 

Use available resources to create and maintain an 
environment for living. 



At the community college and adult levels, learners 
will be able to: 

As^ss ways in which mass media have affected the 
individual*s life-style or pattern of living. 

Preserve family cultural and ethnic traditions or 
customs they would not want diluted by mass 
media. 

Examine ways in which mass communication* 
merchandising^ and franchising have affected 
their families* consumption patterns. 

Support the role of public-service broadcasting and 
advertising. 

Use advertising as source of buying information 

when shopping in self-service stores. 
Question the reliability and accuracy of advertising 

information. 

Examine advertising appeals and techniques to 
assess effects on personal motivations and tech- 
niques. 

Support government agencies and businesses which 
establish and enforce public mterest codes and 
guidelines for the media. 

Cooperate with dtizen groups and associations 
which provide avenues of information and sup- 
port for legislation and regulation of mass media 
and advertising. 



Program Development and Implementation 
in Consumer Edueation 



Tliis section of the Curriculum Design for 
Consumer tUhuation provides suggestions to 
school districts for the development and imple- 
mentation of consumer education programs for 
their students through the following: 

Criteria for developing consumer education pro- 
grams, including: 

• Development of objectives 

• Selection of content 

• Selection of learning experiences 



• Selection of instructional materials 

• Selection of evaluation material and 
procedures 

Illustrations of instnictional settings to imple- 
ment the program for learners in: 

• Elementary school 

• Nfiddle and junior high school 

• High school 

• Community college and adult school 



DEVELOPMENT OF PROGRAMS 
IN CONSUMER EDUCATION 



Consumer education programs sliould reflect 
careful consideration of appropriate criteria pre- 
sented here from development through evaluation 
of the program. 

Criteria for Development of Objectives for 
Consumer Education 

Objectives should: 

• Be appropriate for the maturity and ability 
levels of students. 

• Indicate learning outcomes that reflect the 
signiflcant concerns of consumer education. 

• Provide for development of knowledge, skills, 
attitudes, and values that contribute to effec- 
tive consumer decision making. 

• Encourage objective analysis of values, goals, 
and life-styles as they relate to consumer 
decisions and pn»»'»«ces. 

• Permit multiple learning approaches of vary- 
ing degrees of difficulty. 



Criteria for Selection of Content for Consumer Education 
Content should: 

• Reflect the most valid and significant con- 
sumer information available from authorita- 
tive sources. 

• Focus upon present consumer concerns of 
learners. 

• Be appropriate for maturity and ability levels 
of ieamers. 

• Deal with basic knowledge that has wide 
application. 

• Consider cultural and socioeconomic back- 
grounds of learners. 

• Provide avenues for the examination of 
diversity in values, goals, and life-styles as 
they relate to consumer decision making. 

• Stimulate continued interest in consumer 
concerns. 

• Be relevant to the subject matter area In 
which it is tauglit. 
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Criteria for Selectton of Learning Experiences in 
Consumer Education 

teaming experiences should: 

• Deal with significant content of consumer 
education. 

• Be appropriate tor the maturity level of 
learners. 

• Provide sufficient variety to appeal to learners 
with differing backgrounds, interests, and 
abilities. 

• Be relevant to the present life experiences of 
learners. 

• Provide opportimities for decision making 
related to consumer concerns. 

• Provide opportunities for multiple learnings in 
attitudes, skills, knowledge, and feelings. 

• Facilitate the learner's performance in the 
marketplace. 

• Be appropriate for exploring the selected 
content to achieve stated objectives. 

• Hxtend learning experiences into the commu- 
nity. 

Criteria for Selection of instructional Materials for 
Consumer Education 

Instructional materials should: 

• Contribute to the achievement of stated 
objectives. 



• Be relevant in content and presentation to 
real consumer situations. 

• Contribute to the development of critical 
thinking and creative decision making. 

• Present valid, objective information. 

• Be appropriate for maturity and ability levels 
of learners. 

• Represent unbiased authoritative sources. 

• Include representation of ethnic and cultural 
groups. 



Criteria for Selection of Evaluation Materials and 
Procedures for Consumer Education 

Evaluation materials and procedures should: 

• Measure student progress toward desired per- 
formances stated in the objectives. 

• Represent an adequate sampling of learning 
performances in dealing with content of 
consumer education. 

• Test the learner's ability to apply knowledge 
to new and different situations. 

• Encourage self-assessment by the learner. 

• Be appropriate for developmental level and 
ethnic and cultural background of learners. 

• Be designed for continuous collection of 
evidence before, during, and after instruction. 

• Assess effectiveness of teaching strategies. 
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liiKtrtit'tioiuil Sotting for (!oii!<iiiii«'r Kciucation: 
Kli'iiii'iilurv l.i'vi'l 

A TOY FOR YOU An iiistructicMial fretting dcn^igned to explore consumer 
buying decisions 



Objectivex 

When given the opportunity to **buy*^ a toy, tlie 
children will be able to give reasons for their 
choices. Tliey will be able to: 

Explain why they should buy only what they 
can pay for. 

Identify three factors that influence their 
choices. 

(]ive three reasons why people choose different 
things. 

Develop a guide with at least five Iiints for toy 
buyers* 

Generalsieatiuns 

Analysis of factors which influence buying 
decisions may contribute to more satisfying and 
effective consumer choices. Some of the influential 
factors are the following: 

Amount of money om? has to spend 
Likes, interests, activities, and price 
Planning of purchases to choose things that are 
most important 

Activities 

Activities tliat the teacher can direct to help 
children explore consumer buying decisions are the 
following: 

• Distribute envelopes containing play money to 
children. Use on amount that seems reasonable 
for the children and will provide some variety in 
choices. Ask the children to pretend that they 
have received this money to spend for a toy of 
their own. 

Provide time for the children to shop for toys 
(use toy catalogs, advertisments, or pictures). 

• Have the cliildren discuss their choices: 

What did you buy? 
Did you get everything you wanted? 
What other toys did you want? 
Wli> couldn't you have all the u>>i ^v..; 
wanted? 



• Have the cliildren explore reasons for their 
choices: 

Is it sometliing you really like? 
Will it help with play activities? 
Did you see it advertised on television or in a 
store? 

Does a friend have one like it? 
Would you have chosen this last year? 
Did you buy it just for you or for someone 
else? 

Are you glad you chose it? 

• Have the children examine differences and simt* 
brities in choices: 

How many different things were chosen? 
Did some people choose the same things? 
What kinds of toys were most popular? 
Why do people choose different things? 

• Have the children consider what to look for 
when buying toys: 

Will it be fun to play with? 
How long will it last? 

Is it safe to play with? Kor younger children 
to use? 

How many things can be done with it? 

Does it need special care? 

How many people can play with it? 

Evaluation 

Tlie teacher can have the children design a guide* 
**Tips for Toy Buyers/' which they can take fiome 
to parents, share with other classes, or share with 
parent groups. 

Supplementary Activities 

Additional activities that the teacher can direct 
are the following: 

• Have the children investigate what can be done 
about toys that don't work. Ask the children to 
analyze the causes of the trouble: 

i> u UK liuiit o! the manuiacturcr or the 
seller? 
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Wliat is personal responsibility for correct use 
anUcare? 

• Have the cluldren explore avenues of recourse: 

Slioulil you return it to the store? 
Should you wtite to the manufacturer? 

• Have Uie cluldren investigate ways of "stretching 
their toy dollars.** Ask the children to do the 
following: 

Explore sources for buying used toys. 
Investigate alternatives to buying toys. 
Explore buying at discount and bargain sales. 
Examine what makes a bargain a bargain. 



• Have the cluldren plan a toy swap to recycle 
discarded toys. Ask the children to do the 
following: 

Discuss values of recycling unused toys. 
Investigate places in the community that 
recycle toys. 

• Explore ways of developing and extending per* 
sonal resources. Have the children view the 
rUmstrip entitled •'Getting the Tilings You 
Want,** available from Photo Lab, Inc., 3825 
Georgia Avenue, N.W., Wasliington, D.C. 2001 1. 
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ititttrtictiotml Settings for OotiMitiner ICciuration: 
\1iflfllt' niifl Jiiiiif»r High Srhciol Level 



PROFILE OF A POLLUTER An instructional !<ettiiig designed to focus 
upon the individuaPs share In the problem and the solution of environmental 
pollution 



Objectives 

After examining pollution problems in the 
schooU learners will be able to clarify personal 
values regarding the environment. Tliey will be able 
to: 

Identify the most critical pollution problems in 
the school. 

Assess the effect of five of their consumer 
choices and activities on the environment. 

Propose tlwee effective ways of improving the 
school environment. 

Identify two things they are willing to do to 
improve the school. 

Generalizations 

Individual consumer choices and practices con* 
tribute to problems of pollution of the environ* 
ment: 

Appropriate procedures in the use and disposal 

of consumer products reduce harmful effects 

on the environment. 
Consumers, through independent and group 

action programs, can help to improve the 

environment. 
Personal values, attitudes, and standards of 

consumer behavior affect the quality of the 

environment. 

Acthities 

Teachers may use the following exercises to 
teach about environmental pollution: 

• Use visual materials (slides, filmstrips, films, or 
pictures) to dramatize the effects of pollution 
resulting from consumer products and activities 
in the community. The material should focus 
flntdly upon pollution on the school campus. 

• Have the children discuss the problems of 
pollution: 

What did you see? 

Do you recognize any of these places? 
What caused the pollution in the community 
and on campus? 



Who are the polluters in the community and 

on campus? 
What can we do about it? 

• Have the children establish a Xonsumer Educa- 
tion Dig** on campus: 

Tour the campus to asess the problem and to 
establish boundaries for an area to be 
worked by the class. 

Document present conditions in the area with 
slides or film. 

• Have the children organize teams to **work the 
dig** for a period of time: 

Collect litter at speciflc time intervals (morn- 
ing, after lunch, nutrition period). 

Sort aad classify litter into ''disposable** and 
"reusable.** 

Keep a "litter count** or "slide record** of 
progress during the course of the project. 

Compare appearance of dig with adjacent 
area. 

Create a collage using the collected litter* or 
develop a pictorial report for display in a 
student area. 

• Have the children propose ways of dealing with 
the pollution problem: 

Analyze the mador causes of pollution on 
campus, using the chart developed from the 
litter count. 

Investigate and try out techniques for improv- 
ing the situation. 

Increase number and accessability of waste 

receptacles. 
Patrol the area at critical periods. 
Continue or extend the litter collection. 
Involve other classes and student groups. 
Launch an environmental improvement cam- 
paign. 

• Have the children examine effectiveness of 
efforts to improve the environment: 

Prepare a "before** and "after** study using 
pictures or comparison of "litter count.** 
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Assess the extent of individual responsibility 

for pollution. 
Examine the importance of individual com- 

mitment to a clean environment. 
Assess the influence of organized group conh 

mitment in the project. 
Identify techniques that were most effective. 

Supplementary Activities 

Individitals need to consider ways of reducing 
undesirable effects of the by-products of their 
consumer choices and activities on others. The 
teacher should have the children develop a slide or 
film statement sliowing the efl'ects of the by- 
{HToducts of consumer practices of students on the 
environment of the school neigiiborhood* a recrea- 
tional area* or a favorite food concession. Tape 
interviews with homeowners and others affected 
by the pollution to fmd out how they feel about 
the students and the littering and noise pollution 
resulting from student activities. Present findings at 
a student assembly program. 

Standards of utilization and maintenance of 
public and private property have an environmental 
impact on the community. The teacher sliould 
have the children investigate, through pictures* 
films, or slides, the effects of vandalism and misuse 
or defacement of school, public, or private prop- 
erty in the community: 

What did you see in the pictures? 

How do you feel about it? 

Why do you think these things happen? 

Did you ever participate in an activity like this? 

How would you feel if this were done to your 

house or property? 
What are the costs of vandalism? 

To property owners for repairs 

To taxpayers in taxes 

To consumers in loss of services and goods 

To the community in the quality of the 
environment 

Recycling of discarded consumer goods and 
reusable waste products conserves resources and 
reduces problems of waste disposal. The teacher 
should do the following: 

• Have the children explore the possibilities of 
collecting reusable waste products for recycling 
to earn money for an identified class goal. 



What types of waste products are reusable? 
Which products are in greatest demand? 
Are there collection centers in the com- 
munity? 

What do they pay for waste products? 
What are the regulations concerning the pro- 
ducts? 

Wliat are some of the problems involved? 
How could the collection be organized? 

• Have the children examine the benefits of 
recycling waste products: 

How does recycling of materials conserve 
resources? 

What effect does recycling have on waste 
disposal? 

Who would benefit from the class project? 

• Have the children survey places in the commu- 
nity that collect and recycle discarded consumer 
goods. 

What do you or your family do with things 

you no longer use or need? 
Have you ever bought used or recycled 

articles? 

What are some ways in which discarded items 

can be recycled? 
Are there places in the community that 

collect discards for recycling? 
What do they do with the things they collect? 

Evaluation 

Tlie teacher should have the children examine 
personal attitudes and values related to environ- 
mental pollution (student responses are submitted 
anonymously): 

This past week I improved the campus environ- 
ment by . . . 

In the past I have contributed to the pollution 

problem by . . . 
The best way to reduce litter on campus is 

by . . . 

Rules regulating pollution on campus should 
be . . . 

To improve the environment on campus, I 

would be willing to . . . 
1 would rather have litter on campus than . . . 
If 1 had to give up one personal consumer 

activity that causes pollution, I would . . . 
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iiiHlriirtioiial S<'ltiiig lor (loiittiiiiicr Education: 
Senior lli^li SoIicm>I Li>vcI 



BUT SHOULD YOU? An instructional setting designed to help high 
school students examine the social costs and environmental effects of their 
ccmxumer choices related to ownership and purchase of a car. It is su^ested 
that the setting be used in coi\junction with the usual learning experiences 
involved in buying a car. 



Objecti\-e» • 

Through a series of vuiue*cIarirication strategies, 
the students will crystallize their commitment to 
improving the environment. They will be able to 
do the following: 

Identity major social costs of present American 

use of the automobile. 
Analyze five ways in which values of individuals 

miglit affect the environment in the commu* 

nity. 

Weigli three consequences of buying choices on 

the quality of the environment. 
Identify six ways in which personal need, 

convenience, or preference may conflict with 

efforts to reduce pollution. 
Clarify ten personal sacrifices tliey are willing to 

make to improve the environment. 

Generalizationh 

Responsible decision making in the use of 
consumer resources includes consideration of 
values and costs to society and environmental 
effects as well as personal satisfactions: 

Consumers share with industry and government 
the responsibilities and costs of providing a 
clean environment. 

Consumer choices may need to be curtailed to 
conserve limited and irreplaceable resources 
for future use. 

Pcrsuiiul need, convenience, ami preference may 
conflict with more general values of preserv- 
ing the environment. 

Activities 

Teachers m?y use the following exercises to 
teach about purchase and ownership of a car: 

Social CuMs and Environmental Effects of the Auto> 
mobile as the Major Source of Transportation 

• Have the students rank from 1 to 5 the 
following statements to indicate what they 



consider to be the most critical problems related 
to tiie use of the car as the major means of 
transportation, with number **V* being the most 
critical and "5** the icasi critical: 

Use of valuable hmd for freeways, liigh- 

ways, and parking lots 

Air pollution 

Traffic congestion 

Lack of transportation for people without 

cars 

_ Depletion of limited natural resources 

• Tally the scores, and then group students 
according to their most critical rankings. Have 
the students do the following: work in groups 
and prepare statements defending individual 
points of view: present arguments to the class; 
reassess previous ranking; and discuss both 
problems and rankings: 

Did you change your ranking? 

Why did you change? Why not? 

Which problem affects you most directly? 

Which problem affects the most people in the 
community? 

Which problems have more serious conse- 
quences? 

Solutions to Problemii of Financing Efforts 
to Reduce Pollution Caused by Cars 

• Have the students rank from I to 5 the 
following proposed solutions to problems of 
financing efforts to reduce pollution caused by 
cars, with "P* being the most desirable solution 
and "5*' the hast desirable. 

Special taxes, such as gasoline or road taxes 

— . Bond issue for the sole purpose of financ- 
ing rapid*transit projects 

User ftres for riding on a bus or train or 

using freeways 

Special tax on purchase of cars 

Graduated tax on cars based on size of the 

engine 
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• After students have completed the rankings, 
organize the class into groups to consider effects 
of each proposed solution on people of the 
community. Have the students discuss the 
following: 

Who will bear the major financial cost? 
Wlio will benefit most? 
Will those who benefit most pay the most? 
Wlio will be hurt the most? 

P^nonal Feelings on t^ueii Related to 
Automobile Ownership 

• Have the students indicate whether they agree or 
disagree by putting an "X'* in the appropriate 
column* There arc no wrong answers. 



Strongly agree SA 
Agree A 
i/tsdgree i/ 
Strongly disagree SD 


SA 


\ 


I) 


SD 


Everyone should be able to own as large a 
car as he can afford. 










TIte automobile uses up too much i>f the 
earth's resources to be an efficient means 
of transportation. 










The automobile allows Americans to 
tY>ov^ 'iKoiit tV^^lv :ind in nrivacv 










Moditlcatton of the automobile would be 
harmful to the American economy and 
way of life. 










Building more freeways and highways 
takes away valuable open space. 










Purchase of cars diould be limited to one 
to a family. 










The American dream o^* each person 
having his own car should be possible for 
alL 










Tlie automobile helps Americans get 
closer to nature. 










Congress should enact legislation limiting 
roads in national parks to essential entry 
and exit. 










Legislation should be passed limiting the 
horsepower of all private cars. 










Gasoline taxes should be used to develop 
a rapid-transit system. 










A tax should be added to the cost of new 
automobiles to pay for recycling old cars. 










More freeways should be built to reduce 
traffic congestion. 











• Tally class ratings of each issue and organize the 
class into groups to discuss their responses. 
Encourage students to feel free to express 



opinions, to understand and accept different 
points of view« and to avoid trying to change 
another's point of view througli attack or 
debate. 

• After sharing responses in tlicir groups, have the 
students individually recheck the worksheet and 
compare ratings. 

• Ask students to respond anonymously in writing 
to the following questions. Reasons given for 
clianging stand migiit be read back to class. 

Did you change your stand on any issues? 
To what degree did you change your stand? 
Did you fmd it easy to change your stand? 
Why did you change your stand? 
Which issues did you feel most strongly 
about? 

• Tally the second ratings of the class on each 
issue, and discuss significant changes in total 
class ratings of items. 

Note consistency of ratings. 
Note inconsistencies of ratings. 
Note value conflicts that are apparent. 

Personal Values in Choosing a Car 

• I lave the students rank from 1 to ft the 
following statements to indicate their concerns 
in buying a car, with number "1" being the 
thing that would worry them the m<f.\t and 
number "6** the icast. 

If I bought a new car, I would worry most that: 

It would go out of style too fast. 

It would have mechanical difficulties. 

It would contribute to air pollution. 

My friends wouldn't like it. 

My family wouldn't like it. 

It would cost too much to operate. 

• Have the students discuss their concerns. 

Why did you rank that item the highest? 
Would you choose a car that polluted less, 

even if your friends didn't like it? . . . If 

your family didn't like it? 
Would this be a difficult decision to make? 

Willingness to Assume Financial Costs of 
Reducing Pollution 

• Have the students rank from 1 to 5 the 
following statements to indicate the things they 
would be willing to pay for to reduce pollution, 
with number "1" the thing they are ww/ willing 
to pay for and "5" the least : 
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Increased income tax for research to 

develop an automobile that does not 
have an internal combustion engine 

Increased cost of lead-fn;e gasoline 

Increased cost of a better smog control 

device 

Increased tax on gasoline to develop a 

rapid-transit system 
Fee for required vehicle emission test every 

six months 

Have the students discuss whether they would 
change their rank order if they were: 

A salesman who uses his car to earn a living? 
A commuter who faces daily traftlc jams? 
A professor of environmental health? 
A conservationist interested in preserving 

open space? 
A person living on Social Security? 

Values on Environmental Issues 

Have the students explore and clarify their 
commitments to the improvement of the envi- 
ronment by completing the following open- 
ended sentences: 

The tilings I am willing to give up to reduce 
air pollution are 



Tlie things I am tutt willing to give up to 
reduce air pollution are 



Supplementary Activity 

Teachers may wish to extend the exercise to 
include the following activity: 

• Have the students consider the economic and 
social effects of various proposals for conserving 
limited resources on individuals and groups in 
the community. 

If gasoline rationing were necessary, which 
would you vote for? 

Double the price of gasoline. 

Issue coupons to purchase on the basis 

of need. 

Limit purchases of each consumer. 

Limit amount of gasoline to each sta- 
tion. 

Increase tax on gasoline. 

Limit hours stations are open. 

• Tally the vote for the total class, and ask 
students to discuss why they think the class 
voted as it did. 

• Divide the class into groups to do research and 
report to class on the following: 

The present sources of supply for gasoline 

The conflicts between environmentalists and 
the oil companies 

The conflict between advocates of price con- 
trol on gasoline and the oil companies 

The problems of independent gas station 
owners (Students may survey independent 
stations.) 
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Insttruftionai Settinji for Consumer Education: 
Coitimtinity College and Adult Education Levels 

IS IT LEGAL? An instructional setting designed to consider issues related 
to teitant'landlord relationships. The setting was developed for students of 
adult and community college classes. 



ObjeciH«s 

After consideration of issues related to tenant- 
landlord relationships, students will be able to 
propose effective procedures to be followed by 
tenants when entering into rental agreements. Tliey 
will be able to: 

Assess which provisions on rental agreements are 
enforceable. 

Analyze the rights and obligations of tenants 

and landlords. 
Examine state and local housing codes which 

apply to rental property. 
Evaluate avenues of recourse available in the 

community. 

Generalizations 

The landlord-tenant laws determine the con- 
sumer's riglits and responsibilities in the use and 
occupation of rented premises. Students should be 
aware that: 

Tenants and landlords have the responsibility for 
complying with the conditions of rental agree- 
ments. 

State housing law and local housing codes 
establish responsibilities of landlords Tor ren- 
tal premises. 

Housing laws and codes are enforced by local 
government agencies. 

Consumer protection agencies are available for 
assistance with tenant grievances. 

Legal recourse is available througli the small 
claims or municipal courts. 

Activities 

Teachers may use the following exercises to 
teach about tenant-landlord relationships: 

• Show a brief slide presentation or present a 
taped interview dramatizing issues of tenant- 
landlord relationships such as the following: 

Increase in rent 
Property repair 
Eviction 

Invasion of privacy 



• Distribute standard rental agreements and leases 
to the class (students' rental agreements might 
be used in place of standard forms). Discuss the 
issues in relation to the rental agreements. Have 
the students do the following: 

Identify types of rental agreements. 
Identify basic terms of agreement common to 
all forms. 

Consider advantages and disadvantages of 
each type of agreement. 

Examine particular provisions included in the 
agreements. 

Speculate on enforceability of provisions. 

Compare rights of landlords with those of 
tenants in the agreements. 

Compare with suggested model rental agree- 
ments. 

• Organize independent or team research projects 
to investigate rights and obligations of tenants 
and landlords related to specific situations. 
Have students analyze issues involved in a rental 
situation. 

Type of rental agreement 
Rights of the tenant and of the landlord 
Obligations of the tenant 
Responsibilities of the landlord 

• Have students research legal aspects of a rental 
situation, including the following: 

California housing law 

California Civil Code, Section 1951 

Local housing codes 

Unenforceable provisions in rental agreements 
Provisions which obligate compliance 
Consumer protection legislation related to the 
case 

Have students examine the following avenues of 
recourse available in the community: 

Legal services 
Consumer organizations 
Governmental agencies 
Courts 

State and local consumer protection agencic 
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• Invite a legal aid attorney to review the follow- 
ing landlord-tenant situations with the class. 
Ask him to do the following; 

lixplore preventive measures. 
Propose possible solutions to the issues. 
Recommend procedures to be followed by 
tenants in entering into rental agreements. 

SittiatiuiiH 

Analyze the following situations: 

• Jenny has moved out of her rented, furnished 
apartment and now the landlord claims she 
owes the whole $50 cleaning deposit required 
by the written rental agreement she signed 
when she moved into the apartment. He 
claims the apartment is not clean and there is 
some damage to the furnishings. She says the 
apartment is as clean as when she moved into 
it and titat the furniture was already damaged. 

• Jim rents an apartment by the month and has 
no written contract. Today the landlord told 
him he has too many loud parties and must 
move by the end of the week. 



• Carol and her roommates are renting a small 
duplex for $200 a month. They have a 
written lease that does not expire until June 
of the following year. On the first of Novem- 
ber the landlord sent them a note that the 
rent will be raised to $250 a month beginning 
December 1. 

• Vera and Bill are renting a little "dump" near 
the college for SI 20 a month. Tliey have 
fixed it up a bit and painted it but they feel 
the landlord should fix the wiring in the 
kitchen which keeps shorting out. The land- 
lord says that it is their problem and won*t do 
anything. 

• Friends living in a new apartment complex 
reserved an apartment for Gail and John and 
paid the S200 deposit required by the man- 
agement. When Gail and John, who are black, 
arrived to sign the rental agreement, the 
manager said he was sorry, but that there had 
been a mistake no apartments were available. 
He offered the management's check for the 
refund of their deposit. 
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Resource Material 
for (lotisiimer Education 

• Resource Materials for Consumer Education 

• Selected Sources of instructional Materials 

• Selected Sources of Consumer Informaticui 
and Assistance 

• Curriculum Resource Materials - 
Elementary Level 
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Resource Materials^ for (loiifi^umer Kducation 



BOOKS TEACHER RESOURCES 

Britt. Steuart liender>on, and Janies L. Lubawski. Con- 

mner Behavior in Vieory and Action. New Yi)rk: John 

Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1*>70. 
Gordon, Leiand J., and Stewart M. Lee. Economics for 

Consumcn (Sixth edition). New York: Van Nostrand 

ReinholdCo., h>72. 
()pi>enhein), Irene. Slanagcment of the Modern Home. New 

York: The Macmillan Co., 1^72. 
Smith, Carlton, and Richard P. Pratt. Tl\e Time Life Books 

of family Finance, New York: Tiine-Life Bm)ks, 1%^. 
Time-Life Family Legal Guide. Boston, Mass.: Little, 

Brown & Co.. 1^)70 
Troelstrup, Arch W. Omsumer in American Stniety: 

Personal and Family Finance ( Fourth edition). New 

York: McGraw-Hill Book Company. h)70. 
Cnger. Maurice A., and Harold A. Wolf. Perstmal Finance. 

Boston, Mass.: Allyn& Bacon. Inc., 1070. 

BOOKS - STUDENT TEXTS 

Andrews, Margaret t. You Pay For It. New Y4>rk: 

Mc(iraw-Hill Bin)k C\)mpany, 1^70. 
Beer>', Mary. Young Teens and Money. New York: 

Mc(«raw*Hill Book Company, 1^71. 
Brit ton, Virginia. Personal Finance. New York: American 

Book Co.. 

Jelley, Herbert M. and Robert (). Herrmann. Tfie American 
Consumer. Issues and Decisitms. New York: (Jrcgg 
Division/Mc(iraw Htll Book Company. 1^72. 

Klein, David, and Marymae Klein. Supershopper Guide to 
Spending and Saving. New York: Praeger Publishers. 
Inc.. 1^71. 

Levy, Leon. Robert Feldman, and Simpsi>n Sasserath. 

Omsumer in the Marketplace. New York: Pitman 

Publishing (Corporation, 1^>70. 
Linder. Bertrau) L. Fctpnomics for Young Adults. New 

Yi>rk:W.H.Sadlier. Inc.. 1^71. 
Phillips, h. Bryant, and Sylvia Lmc. Perstpnat Finance. New 

York: Jofm Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1%^). 
Schoent'eld, David, and Arthur A. Natella. The Consumer 

atidHis Dollars, Dobbs Ferry, N.Y.: Oceana Publications, 

Inc.. 1^)70. 

Thai. Helen M.. and Melinda Holcombe. Your Family and 
Its .Money. Bosttm, Mass.: Hougluon Mifflin Co.. 1*)7.V 

Warmke. Roman F., Fugene D. Wyllie, and Beulah Sellers. 
Consumer Decisitm Making: Guides to Better Living. 
Chicago: South-Western Publishing t*o., h)T2. 

CURRICULUM RESOURCE GUIDES 

Adult Consumer Education. .Santa Fe: New Mexico State 
Department oi tducation, 1^)71 . 



Adult Consumer Education in the Community. Orangeburg, 
N.Y.: Consumers Union of the U.S., Inc., I*>73. 

An Approach to Constmiet Education fftr Adults No, 
4I0(M)00(M. Washington, D.C.: Consumer Affairs 
Office, 1973, 

Consumer Education. Part I and Part U. Prepared by the 
Department of Home Economics Education, College of 
Home Economics. Lubbock, Texas: Texas Technological 
College, 1971. 

Copmtmer Education and Management. Phoenix: Arizona 

State Department of Education, 1971, 
Consumer Education: Curriculum Guide for Ohio. Grades 

K-t2 (Revised). Columbus: Ohio State Department of 

Education, 1971. 
Consumer Educatitm: A Resi^une for Getprgia Schools. 

Athens: University of Georgia, 1972. 
Consumer Education ftpr Families with Limited tncomes. 

Prepared by the Department of Home Econotmcs 

Education, College of Home Economics. Lubbock: 

Texas Technological College, 1971 , 
Consumer Education for Mexican- Americans. Prepatcd by 

Irene Gromatsky. Bethesda, Md.: Eric Document Repro* 

duction Service, 1968. 
Commoner Education in an Age <ff Adaptation. Prepared by 

Sally R, Catnpbeii, Chicago* III.: Seiirs, Roebuck and 

Co,, 1971. 

Omsumer Education in Junior and Community Colleges/ 
Post*Secondary VocatioMl and Technical Institutes. 
Orutigeburg, N.Y.: Consumers Union of the U.S., Inc., 
1972. 

Expanded Programs of Consumer Education. Prepared by 

the Bureau of Secondary Curriculum Development, New 

Y4>rk State Department of Education, Albany, N,Y.: 

University of the State of New York and New York 

State Department of Education, 1972. 
Fanuly Financial Education for Adults. Prepared by 

Lawrence W. Erickson. Silver Springs, Md.: Council for 

Family Financial Education, 1969, 
Guide for Evaluating Consumer Education Progratns and 

Materials (No. 0116). Washingtim, D.C: American 

Home Economics AssiKiation, 1972. 
Guidelines for Omsumer Education. Springfield, III.: 

Illinois State Department of Education. 1972. 
Personal Finance Education Guide. Salem: Oregon State 

{department of Education, 1972. 
Planning Guide ft tr Consumer Education: Framing* 

ham, Mass.: Fratningham State College, 1972. 
Secondary Level Consumer Education. Orangeburg, N.Y.: 

C onsumers Union of the t'.S., Inc., 1972. 
Suggested Guidelines for Consumer Education, Grades 

K'l2. Washitigton, D.C: U.S. Government Pttnting 

Office, 1970. 
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Teaching a Course in Personal Economics. New York: Joint 

Council on kconomiv: tducation, 197 K 
Teaehing Consumer Kdueation and Financial Planning 

Silver Springs, Md.; Council tot i*amil> l inancial l.duca* 

tion, I%9. 

DIRECTORIES OF SERVICES 

Directory Of Government Agencies Sttfepianling the Con* 
sumer and the t'nvirtmment. Alexandria, Va.: Serina 
PrebS, n.d. 

Gnmps Viat Can Help: Dira tory of 'Environmental Organi* 

zations. Washington, D.C.: U.S. t.nviri)n mental Protec* 

tion Agency «n.d. 
Guide to Federal Consumer Ser%ices, Washington, DX\: 

U.S. Government Pnn ting Office, 197K 
Information Digest, Sacramento: Calitorniu State Depart* 

ment of Consumer Affairs, 1972. 
Infonnation Services Catah^ie. Washington, DX\: National 

Center fur Resource Reci»very, n.d* 

RESOURCE LISTS 

Requests for the following resource lists should specify 
**current edition.*' 

Catalog of Teaching Aids on Life aftd Health Insurance and 
Money Ma^uigement. New York: Educational Division, 
Institute of Life Insurance, Health Insurance Institute 
(277 Park Ave., New York, N.Y- 10017). 

Catalog of Consumer Information. Public Affairs Commit^ 
tee,lnc.,(381 Park Ave., S., New York, N.Y. 10016). 



Consumer Education Bibliography. Wasliington, D,C\: U.S. 

Government Printing Office (N. Capitol and li Sts., 

N.W., Washington, D.C. 20401 1 
Qmsumcr Information Materials Price List and Order 

FonfL Richmond, Calif.: Bay Area Neighborhood Devel* 

opment (4S0I Central Ave,, Richmond, Calif. 94804). 
Co9isiwier Infonmtion Price List, No. 86. Washington, 

D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office (N, Capitol and 

H Sts„ N.W., Washington, DX, 20401 ). 
CiPnsumer Produce Information An Index of Selected 

Federal Publications of Consumer Interest Washington, 

D,C.: Government Printing Office (N, Capitol and 

H Sts., N,W., Washington, D.C. 20401 1 
Free and InexpePtsive Materials. Silver Springs^ Md.: Council 

for Family Financial Education ( 1 1 10 Ftdler Lane, Suite 

1616, Silver Springs, Md. 20910). 
Publications Directory, Washington, D.C.: Chamber of 

Commerce of the United States (I6IS 11 St., N.W., 

Washington, D.C. 20006). 
Selected Annotated Bibliography of Reference Materials in 

Consumer Fipmnce. Washington, D.C: National Con* 

sumer Finance Association (1006*I6th St., N.W., 

Washington, DX. 20036), 
Selected Publications on the Environment. Wasliington, 

D.C: U.S. Environmental Protection Agency (401 M St., 

S.W., Washington, D.C 20460), 
Supplementary Consumer Bibliography (Third eiUtion). 

(Compiled by Stewart M. Lee for the American Council 

on Consumer Interests. Beaver Falls, Penn.: Geneva 

College. 



Selected Soureen of Instructional iMaterials 

The following organizations and agencies are often excellent sources of instructional materials: 



Multimedia Materials 

Alcott Forward, Inc., 234 N. Central, Hartsdale, N.Y. 
10S30 

California Bankers Association, 650 California St., San 

Francisco, Calif. ^4108 
Changing Times tducation Service. 1729 H St., N.W., 

Washington, D.C. 20006 
Council for Family Financial Education, Savings Bond 

Division. U.S. Department" of the Treasury, lllh20th 

St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20226 
Doubleday Multimedia, Box 11607, 1371 Reynolds St., 

Santa Ana, Calif. 92705 
Grolier Educational Corporation, 845 Third Ave., New 

York, NY. 10022 
Household Finance Corporation, Money Management 

Institute, Prudential Pla/a, Chicago, 111. 60601 
Institute of Life Insurance, Health Insurance Institute, 277 

Park Ave., New York, N.Y. I00I7 
J. C. Penney Company, Inc., Educational and Consumer 

Relations, 1301 Avenue of the Americas, New York, 

N.Y. 10036 (Selected materials available in Spanish) 



Lower Reading Level Materials 

Bay Area Nei^borhood Development, 4801 Central Ave., 
Richmond, Calif. 94804 (Materials available in Spanish 
and English) 

FoUett Education Corporation, lOiO W. Washington Blvd., 

Chicago, III. 60607 
Lauback Literacy, Inc., New Readers Press, P*0. Box 131, 

Syracuse, N.Y. 13210 
Noble and Noble Publishers, Inc., 750 Tliird Ave., New 

York,N.Y. I00I7 
Steck Vauglm Co., Box 2028, Austin, Texas 78767 

Programmed Instructional Materials 

American Home Economics Association, 2010 Massachu- 
setts Ave., N.W., Washington, D,C. 20036 

Coronet Instructional Materials, 65 E. South Water St., 
Chicago, ill. 60601 

Delta Pi Epsilon, Inc., National Office, Gustavus Adolphus 
College, St. Peter, Minn. 56082 

Ginn & Company, 450 W. Algonquin Road, Arlington 

Heights, 111. 60005 
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Fflim and FHimtrip;! 

Aitm IfiMtUviiittial ^t((^Ula Senuvs. Inc., IVO. B«)\ lOlU, 

lltillvwtuiU.Calil. »HHi:s 
A)kMiwt4thnbStetling I iliii^, I diuatunijl Oivisicitu itiMitutc 

*>r t.ilc ItiMiratictN OCX) Madivm Ave* New Voik» N.Y. 

10022 

Bailey l-ilin Asmvuics. Idikattiuul McJu. 221 1 Michigan 

Ave. Sanla M*mica, l ahl. 00404 
CiiintnutiKathniN Cimups \Ve>i. o.V^5 HoiivwiuhI Ave * 

Suiie 204. llollyuiHid. Calif. *MHI2N 
IXwmiKMits AsMviates. lOx llCainim» Keal. Atcadia.i alil. 

«MOIM> 

IXnihIedax Multinh^dia* P.O. lloo?. 1.^1 Keytiuld.N 

S!..Saii!a Ana. Calif . o:705 
I ilnitaii t nininiinuatioiiN. lO^HXI Ventura Blvd.. Studii> 

t tt\. ( all). *Mh(l4 <MateiiaK available in 1 ngli%li and 

Spanish I 

llanna*HaiheTa Pi»»diKtiimN, Lducation DivisiiMi. .M(X) 

l ahucniia HKd . Il.ill>w.it»d,t aht. *>00nK 
Jtuirnal I ilms. Itu ., *>0»> \V. I)i\eise\ Fkvvv diicago. Ill- 

0<Hi|4 

Modern lalking hetuie>. 1 145 N. Mcl adden. Holly wood* 
t ah) . *»00.^S 

Natiitnal I dikatioii r.V.« Indiana rnivetMt>. AudioA'iMial 

( enter. Hl<nuningt4tii. Ind. 47401 
leaching Revouues I iIuin* New Y«nk Tnnvs* I ducatuiii 

Series. Siatit^n Wa/a. Bedlord IlilUN.Y. 10.S07 



VtMial t ducatitin Consultants, lnc.<, P.O. tkix 52, Madi!kMi« 

Westingluni!^ Learning Pre%s« l(X) Park Ave., New* York, 
NY. 10017 

Stidef»aiidCa9«ette« 

Cortinet Instriicttonal Materials* o5 t. Stnttli Water St.« 

Chicago Jtl.dOoOt 
l airchild Visuals. 7 1. 1 2th St., New York. N.Y. 1 000.1 
Media Resource Center. 121 Pearsiin. Ktwa State Itntver* 

sity, Anvs. Iowa 50010 
National Auditv^Vtsual Center, NaticHial Archives and 

Records Services, Wasliington, D.C. 204V) 
Ottice or intorination, Plu>ti>grapliy Division, VS. Depart- 

iiKMit or Agticultuie, Washington, D.C. 20250 

Gainer and Simulations 

Benettc IVess, Audio-Visual Department. 10.^00 W. RiH»te- 

velt Road, Westchester, III. 00 1 53 
tdtication Ventures, Inc., 2W Court St., Middtetown^ 

(onii. 00457 

Head Bo\, The, P.O. Ifc>\ 47(0. Clinton. Iowa 527.^2 
Interact, P.O. Ilux 2o2, Lakeside, Calit. 
Snnile II, P.O. Box 1023. La Jolla, Calif. 'lliiM 
Western Puhltstnng (\>.. School and Library Department^ 
1 50 PariJi Dr., Wayne. N.J. 07470 



S€*liM*l<*il SMim*9i ot 4!oii^tiitH*r liiforiiiatioii anil 



PERIOIHCALS AND NEWSLETTERS 

Cliiingmg />M?r\ TnfilHr\ f'ffmtal. IheKiplingei Maga/ine. 

Ldmnial and I \ectitive Ottice. |72'> II St . N.W.. 

Wasliingtim, D.C. 20(HJo 
CoiiMomr Alfairs, Public Intoimation Ollice. Calitornia 

.State Depaitinent o\ ( onsuiner Attairs. 1020 N St.. 

Sacramento, Cahl. •^SSU 
ion^omr Ahrt. 1 ederal Trade Coiiinns\u>n. Washington, 

D.C. 2U5SO 

Cnffswmr ftutlciitK C«MiMunei I evict at inn »»! ('.ihtntnia. 

2200 L St., Sacramento. Caht. •>5k1c> 
Cmunnr HuUvihK Consuimu's Research. Inc.. Washington, 

N.J. 07.sk: 

Ommmcr hJiuafhrn FnnoPK Americati CiUincil on Con- 
mn\ct Interests, 2.^8 Stanley Hall. University ot 
Missimrt. Columbia. Mo. o5201 

Gfminur llJiuator. Tlu\ National AssiKiation ol Second- 
ary School Principals and Cimncti ot Better Business 
Bureaus, Inc.. 1201 • loth St., N.W.. Wasliington. D.(\ 
20030 

Consiiffhr \cws^ Ot*lice ol* Consumer Affairs, Executive 
OtTtce of the President. Wasliingti^n, IXC. 20500 

Comiinur Reports. Ctmsumers Union .;f tlw VS.. Inc., 
Edticatitmal Services, 25o Wasliington St.. Mtnint 
Vernon, N.Y. 10550 



Aiw/V/n, ( iincein incor|>orated,P.O. Box 1*0x7, Wasliittg^ 

ttm, D.C. 2003O 
timihppmoif. Ciitnmittee tor Environmental Information, 

4.>K N Skinker Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 03130 
Hvin fuHtys Money, Cuna (Credit Union Natiiinal Asnnrb* 

tion) international. Inc., P.O. Box 431. Madison, Wis. 

53702 

FDA Consimur, Superintendent of Documents. (»ovem* 

UKMit Printing Office. Wasliington. D.C. 204O2 
Fomm. J. C*. Penne>* ( o.. Inc.. Educational Relations, 1301 

Aventie iif the AiiKricas, New York, N.Y. lOO.^i 
Jnimud of Ciftmimr Affairs, American Council on Ciin- 

sunnn Interests, 238 Stanley Hall, University of 

Misstmn, Columbia, Mo. 05201 
KiilvUi9.U4P/H\ Ciui&uiner Information Services, Dept. 703« 

Public Relations, Sean^, Ritebuck and Co., Sears Tower, 

Chicago, 111, ()0084 
Marketplace, Bineau 4)f llotnetnakmg Education, California 

State Department of Education, 721 Capitol Moll, 

.Sacramento, Cahf. *>5K14 



PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 

American Council on Consumer interests, 23K Stanley llotU 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 05201 
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American Home LaniunucN AsMKUtunu loUO 20th St.. 

NAV.. Wadimgum. I).C\ 2Qim 
AiiK^rican Medical Asvociaiion. t\iinnicicul Divivioti, 5.^5 

N. Dearbtirn M.. Chicago. Ui. oUolU 

CONSU^tER ORGANIZATIONS 

Consumer Federation of America. IUI2 « 14th St.. Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20005 

Consumer Federation of Cahfiuma. 2200 L St.. Sacra- 
tnento.CaUf.^>5Hlo 

Consumer^ Research, Inc.. Washington. NJ. 07«82 

Consutners Union ot tlie VS., Inc.. Lducation Services 
Division, 25(> Washington St.. Mount Vernon. N Y. 
10550 

National Consumers League. I02*> Vermont Ave.. N.W.. 
Suite 1 105, Wasliingion. D.C. 20005 

GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 

G(>vermiient agencies are often good sources of instruc* 
tionat materials. 

' State 

California State Department i^f Consumer Affairs. 1020 N 
St.. SacratnentiK Calif ^)SSI4 

For listing of county and city consumer agencies, see 
htfimmtiim Digest, State Department of Consutner Affairs 
Sacramento. Calif. 

Extension Service. L'niverstt> of California. Berkeley. 

University Hall, Berkeley, Calif. ^>4720 
Office of Attorney General of California. Consumer Fraud 

Ifnit, 500 Capitol Mall. Sacramento. Calif. *>5S14 

Federal 

Agricultural Research Service, Department of Agriculture. 

Washington, D.C. 20250 
Antitrust Division. Department of Justice, Washington, 

D.C. 20530 

Community Services Administration Commissioner, Com- 
munity Services Administration. Department of Health. 
Education, and Weltare. Washington. D.C. 20201 

Consumer and Marketing Service, Office of Information, 
Department of Agiiculture, Washington, D.C. 20250 
(Selected materials available in Spanish) 

Department of Housing and Urban Development. Washing* 
ton, D.C. 20410 

Environmental ProteciitMi Agency. Directi>r of Public 
Affairs. Washington. D.C. 20460 

Federal Communication Commission. Oftke Reports and 
Information. WashingtiMi. DC. 20554 Washington. D.C. 
20554 

Federal Trade (\>mmisston. Office of Public Information. 
Washington. D.C. 20580 
Field officer 

1 1000 Wilshire Blvd.. Rinnn 1320^). Los Angeles. Calif. 
90024 



450 (;t>lden (iaie Ave.. Box 3o005. San I lancisco. Calif. 
*>4I02 

I'ood and Dnig Administration. 5^00 Fishers Lane. Riwk- 
viile.Md. :OH52 
OiMriet ojfhvs 

1512 W. Pico Blvd.. Los Angeles. Calif. WOl 5 
50 Fulton St., San Francisco, Calif. *>4I02 

liunl and Nutrition Service. U.S. Department i>f Agri- 
culture. Washingtim. D.C. 20250 

Internal Revenue Service. Office of Informatitm. Room 
.U2.V Departmeni of the Treasury, Washingtmi, D.C. 
20220 

National Bureau of Standards, Department of Commerce, 

Washington, D.C. 20234 
Office of Cimsumer Affairs, New Executive Office Building, 

Wasliington, D.C. 2050o < Selected materials available in 

Spanish) 

Si>cial Security Administration, Office of Public Affairs, 
(401 Social Security Building, Baltimore, Md. 21235 
l.iK'al social security offices 

United States Postal Service, Washington. D.C. 202c»0 



BUSINESS ORGANIZATIONS 

Business organi/aticms often publish pamphlets and 
briK'hures which are helpful instructional aids. 

Aluminum Association. The. 750 Third Ave.. New York, 
N.V. 10017 

American Bankers Association, Banking Education Com- 
mittee. *>0 Park Ave.. New York. N.Y. lOOlO 

American Paper Institute, 2(>0 Madison Ave., New York, 
N.Y. 10016 

Associated Credit Bureaus, Director of Public Relations, 

C>7c>7 Sixithwest Freeway, Houston. Texas 77036 
AsstKiation of Ihmie Appliance Matiufactusers. 20 N. 

Wacker Dr.. Chicago, III. 60(>06 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 1615 II St., 

N.W.. Washington, D.C. 20006 
Council of Better Business Bureaus, Inc., 1 145 - l*>th St., 

N.W.. Washington. D.C. 20036 
CUNA International, Inc., P.O. Box 431. Madison, Wis. 

53701 

Glass Container Manufacturing Institute, Inc., Infi>rination 
Services Department, IKOO K St., N.W., Washington. 
DX\ 20006 

Major Appliance Consumer Action Panel, 20 N. Wacker Dr., 
Chicago, ill. 60606 

National Association of Manufacturers, 277 Park Ave., New 
York. N.Y. 10017 

Natiimal Consumer Finance As.sociati(m, Educational Ser- 
vices Division. 1000 • t6th St.. Washington. D.C*. 20402 

National Foundation fur (*onsumer (*redit. lKh> II St.« 
N.W.. Suite 510. Washington, D.C. 20006 

New York Stock Exchange, 1 1 Wall St., New York, N.Y. 
16005 
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r.iirrioututii ReMiiim' Material?* -> Kleiiieiitarv Le%el 



CtmtinHT HJuiUtion. Httrnklvn. NA . HrookUn Bi)ard 

Comumr t\hHa(ion Rcstmnv UtdJe Jor Ocnrgia Siiun^h. 

Prepared for the C etiier tor l-amily l-inanctal Ldiicatiim. 

Athens: I imerMiy 4if (ieorgta. I*>72. 
l>urketi« Mar> t\, Alice Duvatl. and Alice McMaster. The 

Family: Vw Taha Stnial Stihlics Curhcuhmi. Menio 

Park/t aht .: Addison Wesley Publishing Co.. 
Durken, Mary C, Ahce Uuvall, and Alice McMaster. 

Cnnmmuties AhnoiJ Us: Tlie Taha fUnial Smdivs 

Currivulwn Monio Park,raUf .: Addison AVesley Publish* 

tngCo., I^>(>*>. 

Ear^v ChildhiUHi Comumvr tJJuvaiion. Prepared by (he 
Consumer Education Materials Project, Hducattonal Ser* 
vices Division. Orangeburg* N.Y.: Con^urtvrs Union ol* 
the l'.S.. Inc.. IW. 

ElvpftVPitary Level Ct^nximHr EdutatUPH. Prepared by the 
Consumer Lducatton Materials Project, bducational Ser* 
vices Division. Orangeburg. N.Y.: Cv)n$umers l^nion of 
the CS.Jnc. 1^71 

lillenberg. Norman. Tlie Dismal Scienee of EeoNiPmit% 
l.os Angeles: Seetirify Poiifie SationMHank, 1^72. 



Emivhing ihe Ofrritvtum IliMiglt Consumer Edwatim, 

Lucltd.Ohio: tuclid Bi>ardot tducation. X^^ll. 
(ioiHi%. Semees, and A*o/>/r. New York: Joint Ci>unctl on 

Economic tducation. l*>o7 
Junior Consumer I. ah ^raiory ai Lincoln School, (\ilumbus: 

Ohio State Department ofiiducation. P>72. 
Learning Economics TImmgh Oiildrens Stories, Bibliiig* 

raphy for Grades K»3. New York: Joint Council on 

tvonoinic Education* 
McNeaL James V. Qiildren asOmsumers. Marketing Study 

Series No. Bureau of Business Research. Austin: 

University of Texas* n.d. 
Planning (hade for Omsumer Educatitpu, K^12. Boston: 

Massachusetts State Department of lidiication, 1*^72. 
Principles and Practices in the Teaching ipfSiK-ialScie^nvs: 

Concepf^ and Values. Levels /••/. New York: Harcourt 

Brace Jovanovich* Inc.* I^>70 
Hesounv Supplement to Consupner Education^ Grades K*6. 

CoIumhu!i: Ohio State Department of kdiication* IM72. 
Rosenbiutn, Marc. Economies of the Op^mimer. Minne- 
apolis* Minn.: Lerner Publications Co.. 1^70. 
Senesli, Lawrence. Our WorkiPtg WoHd: Eamilies at Woiiu 

Chicago* III.: Science Research AssiKtates* 1964. 
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